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MODERN RESEARCH IN SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 


THE purpose of this article is to attempt some examination of the 
stage which social and economic reform has now reached, not so 
much in the attainment of its objects, as in the discovery of the 
first principles or truths underlying the social and economic pro- 
blems which, at present, occupy the minds of all thoughtful and 
humane persons. 

One must assume that all earnest reformers are conscious of a 
deep desire to bring their ideals and aims into line with and under 
the sway and government of the principles of truth. Thrice armed 
is he who feels that all his projects and desires are in harmony with 
laws that are eternal and immutable. The consciousness of such 
a harmony transforms its possessors into loyal soldiers, marching 
under an invincible banner, to defend which becomes a passion and 
a religion. 

Proceeding on this assumption, it is needful to lay down some 
clear lines within which the scope of what follows is to be confined. 
In a few words, let us say that truth is not only the basis of all 
right personal conduct, but that it must also enter into the applica- 
tion of our mental powers to any of the innumerable subjects or 
problems with which the mind may deal. It demands its rightful 
place, and claims to exercise its functions, at every step, and in 
every aspect of our conscious life, from childhood to the grave. If 
one is to reach his highest possible success, either in the building 
up of character, or in the views and conclusions he forms, whether 
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restricted to the study of one or two subjects, or of the universe 
itself, he is not likely to attain his highest and best, unless a regard, 
nay, a deep, abiding reverence for truth, permeates and dominates 
his thinking, gives direction, form, and complexion to every move- 
ment of the mental faculties. It matters little, if at all, what the 
subject or pursuit with which the mind or physical activities of a 
man may be for the moment engaged. To the extent to which the 
rigid claims of truth are disregarded, in whatever way his mind be 
employed, to that extent will he fail in the height of his attain- 
ments. It matters little, if at all, which of the numberless classes 
of subjects he is studying. They may be moral, spiritual, philoso- 
phical, mechanical, chemical, practical, abstract, poetical, sublime, 
or commonplace. In any of these, the highest goal can only be 
reached under the dominating guidance of truth. So boundless 
are the domains within which truth claims sovereignty, that one 
might with reverence adopt a certain historical definition, and say 
that truth is “ infinite, eternal, and unchangeable.” In a once better 
known and monumental work, published nearly fifty years ago, on 
a subject from which public attention has of late been turned away, 
there occurs a passage of some force :—“ What would be thought 
of the mathematician who should affirm that geometry might be 
changed—that though it was a truth when Euclid flourished, that 
the three angles of a triangle were together equal to two right 
angles, it does not follow that it is a truth now? Geometry is a 
system of infallible truths, and therefore eternally immutable. Be- 
tween the trigonometrical survey of Britain in our times, and those 
annual measurements of their fields which were wont to be under- 
taken by the early Egyptians on the reflux of the Nile, there is an 
intervening period of not less than forty centuries, and yet the two 
processes were based on the identical geometrical truths. The 
two angles at the base of an isosceles triangle were then equal to 
one another, and they are so still, and will be, myriads of ages 
beyond the present moment, and myriads and myriads of miles 
away from the sphere of our globe.” 

Having thus endeavoured briefly to indicate the supremacy 
which truth ought to hold in all the fields of human thought, action 
and conduct, let the further treatment of the subject be narrowed 
to a consideration of the extent to which this fundamental prin- 
ciple of truth has, from recent times until now, been given its right- 
ful place in the spheres of economic and social reform. Truth, as 
we all know, finds her permanent residence at the bottom of a 
well, and when she is induced occasionally to visit the upper earth 
and move about among men, she exhibits at times a curious par- 
tiality for the society of common people, and the shelter of plainly 
furnished apartments, with a corresponding occasional unwillingness 
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to enter the palatial edifices that have been specially prepared for 
her reception. We are not surprised, therefore, to find the instinct 
for fundamental truths more active among the common people, 
among those whose interest is on the dangerous edge of things, who 
are daily in contact with the rough side of life, and who see with 
their eyes and feel in their hearts the miseries of the under strata 
of society. 

In looking around, and backward some years, on the history of 
economic and social reforms, we can see at least one prominent and 
cheering aspect in the efforts now being made to carry them out. 
We no longer see a mere inert acceptance of anomalies, injustices 
and vicious conditions, as being facts in the economy of things 
which are inscrutable to the mind of fnan, and beyond the power of 
even the genius of man to remove. We do not now find them 
being regarded as ordinances of nature, like the vagaries of climate, 
beyond the capacity of men to alter or abolish: There is not 
now so much disposition, among reformers, to labour on unthink- 
ingly content at the dreary task of draining social and economic 


bogs, from the surface merely,-by the hand vessels and baskets oP. 


philanthropy and charity. The depths, and foundations, and in- 
ward workings, of every social and economic evil, are to-day being 
more and more probed and examined, sampled and analysed, and 
exposed, and above all, and most helpful fact of all, our people are 
being every day more widely instructed in the opposite truths and 
first principles, of which these evils are hoary violations. We are 
surely now far beyond that state of mind, in regard to social and 
economic evils, which possessed the city fathers of Edinburgh, who 
with a helplessness which to-day seems pathetic, and perhaps, also, 
with more piety than intelligence, repaired to the government of 
that time begging that a day of humiliation and prayer might be 
proclaimed on account of the prevalence of cholera. It is told, 
however, to the credit of the more advanced state of intelligence on 
the part of the Cabinet Minister whom they interviewed, that he 
recommended them to take a day to clean their drains out. There 
is this to be said, however, that if we have now begun to get free 
from the thraldom of blind acceptance of vicious and cruel sys- 
tems, the tendency of the human mind to regard them as God 
ordained is a very old one. On a certain occasion, Moses, the 
Jewish leader, seems to have acted in a way almost identical with 
that of the municipal councillors just referred to, only to call down 
on his head, the rebuke, direct from Divine lips: |“ Wherefore 
criest thou to Me—speak to the Children of Israel that they go 
forward.” 

The great economic reform in our relation to Mother Earth, 
which is foreshadowed in the land legislation now struggling to find 
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expression in Parliament, seems to have been initiated just at the 
fulness of time. To see this, let us make a swift historical survey. 
In the earlier years of last century, the masses were staggering 
under miseries and burdens, the responsibility for which they could 
not properly allocate. By what social and economic light they 
possessed, they concluded that relief would come through a reform 
of the Parliamentary franchise. That reform was eventually ob- 
tained to a certain moderate degree. The scope of the reform was, 
after all, very restricted, but compared with the preceding condition 
of things, it was a marvellous change. It transformed a political 
house, which was utterly corrupt and disordered, into one approach- 
ing the condition of being swept and garnished. Still, however, 
our people gradually realised that, in spite of all that had been 
done, their conditions had not been improved. This story is a 
familiar one, but it may help us at the moment, if we glance at its 
successive incidents and phases. When the feelings of the masses 
passed from those of perplexed uneasiness to positive disappoint- 
ment, there came articulate protest in the form of the Chartist 
agitation. Again, in this, as in former agitations, the low condi- 
tions prevailing among the industrial* and poorer people were 
ascribed to a defective system of parliamentary representation. 
That the then existing system of parliamentarfrepresentation was 
deplorably defective, was perfectly true, but the miserable condi- 
tions under which the people were labouring, and were yet to con- 
tinue to labour, rested also on a yet deeper and more subtle cause. 
The Chartist agitation dwindled toward the middle of the century. 
In the rush of industrial development which followed, the repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846, and the remarkable improvement in the 
circumstances of industrial life which took place, interest in the aims 
of the Chartist movement declined. Meantime, more progressive 
and liberal views regarding the franchise had gained the ascend- 
ancy, and found legislative expression in the introduction of the 
ballot, and a further lowering of the franchise. Still, again our 
people found in subsequent experience, as a former generation in 
their time had done, that these valuable remedial measures, though 
they carried with them enormous benefits, and widened the bounds 
of freedom, brought no help to that terribly large section of the 
community, whose life was little more than an unending struggle 
to live. As years passed, that appalling condition became more 
emphatic. As industries developed, subsequent to the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, there set in the drifting of our population from 
rural places to the towns, and there they have largely contributed 
to make up the mass of helpless, and as yet hopeless, poverty and 
pathetic struggle. There, in short, was the problem still, varied 
slightly in form as years had passed, and the modes of living had 
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changed, but the same problem. In essence it was unchanged, and 
in its accidental features, the only difference seemed to be that it 
had increased in bulk. There it was still, obtrusive, hideous, un- 
deniable, refusing to be ignored, to the men of Christian faith, to 
the humane and philanthropic, a perpetual heart-saddening per- 
plexity; to the rich who happened also to be selfish, a menace 
which might any moment become a positive living danger. 

The middle of the nineteenth century was reached and passed. 
Meantime thousands of our best citizens, prompted by a deep and 
heartfelt concern for our country’s welfare, were making powefful 
efforts to cope with many problems, such as unemployment, drink, 
disregard of the laws of health, poor housing, and what one might 
call the more technical difficulty of arresting the prevalence of 
crime. These efforts, however, were, on the whole, perhaps rather 
more palliative, or ameliorative, than fundamental. The good they 
did accomplish was enormous. But for them, the condition into 
which our country would have drifted, no man can tell. For their 
preventive and preservative effects we cannot be too thankful. But 
with regard to all these social problems the work was still from the 
surface only. The bedrock of them had, at one or two points, and 
in corners here and there, been reached and got sight of. Their 
foundations, however, had not been laid bare in their entirety and 
scientifically surveyed. That was yet to come. In addition there 
was another problem, and this is what now calls for our special 
attention, another problem, that of the false relation to the land 
drifted into by our people, which hitherto had been noticed by 
some thinkers, though in a fragmentary fugitive way. It attracted 
the attention to some extent of Cobden in the forties, and he made 
passing allusions to it. 

The country entered on the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Then there came the man who might be spoken of equally 
as one born out of due time, or born before his time. Powerful 
minds and warm hearts had been wrestling for long with various 
aspects of the social problem, and had not reached the core of them. 
Henry George, by his intellectual vigour, by his clear and sustained 
logic, by the grace and startling forcefulness of his literary style, 
by his genius for the luminous, chained the eyes of men to his 
pages. He led them, in his writings, right into and through what 
they quickly perceived to be, under this new great-heart guide to 
economic pilgrims, the oldest, the most firmly established, the most 
complex, the most subtle, the most tragic, economic falsehood, in 
the form of the existing land system, which the world had ever 
known. He showed it to be a falsehood which for many centuries 
had been so effectually disguised, that men had lived under it, znd 
in it, without even suspecting its existence, till this genius, with his 
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intellectual spear of Ithuriel, touched it, and revealed to all sincere 
eyes its complete falseness, its ruthless character, and tragic 
effects. 

The poet Milton delights in letting his imaginative genius 
frequently dwell on the service and ministry of the angels. In one 
passage he speaks of the angel Ithuriel as the mighty guardian of 
the safety of our first parents. Ithuriel’s chief and peculiar power 
lay in this, that at the mere touch of his spear, anything, or any 
creature, which was false, however cunningly disguised, was in- 
stantly transformed from the innocent and even attractive form it 
had assumed, into its own native and proper hideousness. This 
is a pleasing imagination, and it may be that we do not carry the 
thought of such an imaginary guardianship too far when we think 
that all down the centuries, till and including Henry George and all 
successors, each exposer of false and evil systems and vicious fal- 
lacies, may be regarded as writing or working as a peculiar ward 
of the angel Ithuriel. Carlyle, in “Sartor Resartus,” complains 
that at the time he began that work, nothing of a fundamental 
character had been written on the subject of clothes. He speaks of 
the torch of science, burning fiercely, and of innumerable sulphur 
matches kindled thereat, whose light was being sent glancing into 
every corner and cranny and doghole in nature and art, so that no 
subject whatever seemed left unexplored, with the one exception he 
mentions. One cannot help wishing that, instead of the word 
clothes, he had said social and economic reform. Had his philo- 
sophic writings been turned more in that direction, who shall say 
what the results might have been? 

It may truly be said that the effective research, which charac- 
terises these latter days, into the problems of social and economic 
reform, dates largely from the time of the first appearance of Henry 
George’s works. Other social and economic reformers had for 
many years been struggling with evils of which the bedrock founda- 
tions had only been partially laid bare. The effects were being 
dealt with, but research had not yet fully reached the causes. The 
searching and radical reform, which is the dominant note of the 
present time, is happily provided with a theory of economics which 
is complete from foundation to copestone, for it appears that if ever 
there was proclaimed to the world a system of economic reform 
which was truly fundamental, it is to be found in that given to us by 
Henry George. It would be interesting to know how far the con- 
templation of the slow progress of other reforms impelled Henry 
George to his masterly research in the problem of poverty. One 
can hardly help thinking that his study of these reforms must have 
had some part in the inspiration of his genius. However that may 
be, one cannot doubt that the thoroughness of his system, the 
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complete exhaustiveness of his research in the bottom truths of the 
problem of poverty entitle him to our regard as the father or pioneer 
of Modern Research in Social and Economic Problems. 

Let us return for a moment to the list of social and economic 
problems given at a preceding point in this article. Putting aside 
the problem of the exclusion of our people from the land, let us 
mention unemployment, drink, unwise trade union action, disregard 
of the laws of health, housing, and crime. In all these problems 
the amount of what we may call research, which has been carried 
on during the last thirty years, and is being prosecuted to-day, is, 
when compared with the meagre volume of such work during the 
thirty years preceding, simply enormous. Let any reader, either 
recall to his memory, the history of social and economic reform, or 
as some may be able to do, go back to their youthful experience of 
the state of these matters as they were in the third quarter of last 
century. Whether we apply our memories in one or other of these 
ways, or both, it is certain that each of us will find that during that 
period the amount of real research into the fundational conditions 
of these problems was distinctly feeble and restricted, compared 
with that of which, in our modern day, we are the privileged wit- 
nesses, and, to some extent, one hopes also the partakers. The 
days of inert blind acceptance of and submission to the existence of 
these problems, the days of mere tinkering and patching and 
staunching the outward sores of the body politic, are now for ever 
past. The attitude of the best of the public mind, of the mo.. 
intellectually gifted of the guides and leaders of public opinion, is 
now that of a determination, either to get to the bottom of these 
problems, or to discover, what is truly unbelievable, that they are 
inscrutable, insoluble, bottomless, and hopeless. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter into any detailed, 
comparative history of the two periods of social and economic re- 
form, which have been referred to. The intention has been rather, 
in the direction of—({1) Emphasising and exalting to its proper 
place the ascertainment of the underlying facts and bases of social 
and economic problems. (2) To pass under brief review the de- 
velopment, in the minds of social and economic reformers, of a 
sense of the significance of first principles and primary truths, and 
(3) to glance a little at the stage which that development has now 
reached, and those characteristics which seem to justify the title of 
Modern Research in Social and Economic Problems. 

The aspects of the social problem, which have been named, 
differ greatly in their character. Some of them, such as those of 
public health, crime, and treatment of criminals, are largely tech- 
nical, and for research in them it is necessary to have much ad- 
ministrative experience. Whatever differences, however, they dis- 
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play, there is one feature common to all. To some degree, smaller, 
or greater, their existence is owing to or linked with the, as yet, 
practically unsolved problem of the exclusion of the people from 
the land. The connection in some cases may be subtle, and not at 
first sight obvious, but it is there. The social and economic re- 
former may, in his investigations in any of these problems, “ Take 
the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts” of its 
bounds, and “even there” he will discover something which in- 
dicates that the solution of his problem, to a greater or less extent, 
hangs on the solution of the problem of the land. Should we not, 
therefore, fee] encouraged to hail warmly all forms of this modern 
research. Above all, do not our social and economic conditions of 
to-day demand that every truth regarding our relations to our 
Mother Earth, should be not only published, but actually obtruded 
on the observation and attention of the people. Let these re- 
searches continue, and the more of them the better. 

It is said that in ecclesiastical circles of long ago, when a stu- 
dent in divinity had, in an examination, failed to come up to the 
requirements deemed necessary by his examiners, the fact that he 
had so come short was subsequently intimated to him in a peculiar 
way. He was not told in blunt terms that he had fai/ed. The 
communication took the form of a recommendation, which must 
have been of a perplexing character to many a poorly equipped 
aspirant to the ministry. He was recommended “still further to 
prosecute his studies.” May we adopt these words, and say to all 
who are conducting research in any social or economic problem, as 
the highest word of appreciation of the past and encouragement for 
the future, “ For the sake of your fellow countrymen, for the sake 
of mankind, for the sake of generations to come, and in the name of 
God, still further prosecute your studies.” 

We are told that when scientists begin research in any new 
problem, they frequently pursue experiment after experiment, and 
test after test in the laboratory, until they hit upon a result or a 
condition which reveals itself with unvarying recurrence. When 
almost endless testing proves it to be an unchanging and apparently 
unchangeable feature, it is recorded and labelled as what they call 
a “constant” of the problem, and it is made the base and starting 
point of further investigations or calculations. There can be no 
doubt, that in our social and economic problems, we are to-day at a 
point where a process somewhat analogous to that is being widely 
and largely pursued. In all the problems named in this article, we 
are having commissions, enquiries, conferences, investigations, pro- 
longed and repeated, searching in their nature, and comprehensive 
in their scope. One cannot help feeling that these, conducted in 
no dilettante manner, but by earnest men going to work in a pur- 
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poselike and scientific manner, will, in no distant future, put us in 
possession of many an unchallengeable truth and first principle, 
whose establishment will silence for ever the noisy cavillings and 
confused disputings of those whose prejudices and self interests 
give them only too good reason to detest and dread every form of 
social and economic reform. To take a single example of the num- 
berless forms assumed by modern research in social and economic 
reform. During this year there was held in London, the Twelfth 
International Congress on Alcoholism. It was the first occasion 
on which that Congress had been held in our country. The con- 
gress numbered 1,200 members. Eleven foreign governments sent 
representatives, and so did five of our colonies. Several foreign 
countries were largely represented by voluntary visitors. A large 
proportion were physicians and surgeons. Many papers were read 
on the medical aspects. As an example of their character, one, 
spoken of as being highly technical in its nature, and exciting the 
deepest interest, was on “ The Influence of Alcohol on Immunity.” 
Other discussions, with narrative of results of investigation, took 
place. The value of such gatherings lies in the proof they give 
that study, exact observation, research, are all being pursued by 
men dent on being at the truth, in every civilised country in the 
world. To all such investigators, in every field of social and 
economic problems, we should give our heartiest acclamations, ten- 
der them our warmest thanks, and wish them every opportunity, for 
the sake of mankind, “ Still further to prosecute their studies.” 
We place this importance on research, for the following reason. 
We all know that a moral argument must stand or fall according to 
its own inherent, essential, soundness and force of appeal to our 
sense of moral right. But that force of appeal becomes infinitely 
stronger when the argument itself is based on facts, or “constants” 
scientifically proved, tested, and demonstrated. In the field of 
economic reform, upon which public opinion is now actively en- 
gaged, it is to be hoped we are on the eve of being put into posses- 
sion of truths regarding the value of land, which will be of enormous 
value as a new and secure basis for further reforms in this direction. 
These truths, obtained under statute of the realm, will be indisput- 
able. In other spheres of reform the same principle prevails. The 
tabulating of information regarding the housing of our people, the 
number of apartments, the amount of cubic space, the condition of 
walls and roofs, the presence or lack of sanitary provisions, when 
officially ascertained and recorded, can never be gainsaid by any 
man, however deep may be his interest in having these facts con- 
cealed: ‘The results of investigations, made in chemical and phy- 
siological laboratories, into the relations between alcohol and human 
physiology, can never be swept aside by the opponents of reform in 
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that region, as the mere ravings of tub thumpers. Cold govern- 
mental returns and lofty science will furnish truths regardless alike 
of popular arguments or material interests. Above all, when our 
people at large learn the truth, then the triumph of the moral 
argument is at hand, and the truth will make them free. 

Nearly four hundred years ago, the man who gave our country 
one of the first printed versions of the Bible, died at the stake, 
praying, “ Lord, open the King of England’s eyes.” Let us para- 
phrase his words to suit our happier conditions, and say with regard 
to all Modern Research in Social and Economic Problems—“ Lord, 
open the eyes of our people.” 


GEO. CONNELL. 




















. THE VALUATION OF EXPRESSION. 


“ THERE are persons who maintain that geometry and analysis do 
not require much reasoning. They imagine that the rules which 
these sciences prescribe already comprise the knowledge necessary 
for arriving at the solution, and that we have only to perform these 
operations in conformity with these rules, without troubling our- 
selves with the reasoning on which the rules are founded.”—“Euler- 
Memoire de l’Academie de Berlin, Année, 1754.” Quoted in 
Carnot’s “ Reflexions on the Metaphysical Principles of the Infini- 
tesmal Analysis.” Translated by W. R. Browell, M.A, Oxford, 
1832, p- II09. 

To dig a man must have a spade, but the spade does not pre- 
suppose the man digging with it. A man may be well able to 
reason, but want the instruments of reasoning, and the instruments 
may exist for him without his putting them consciously to use. Or, 
the instruments, in their natural form, may not consciously pre- 
scribe their use, may be, indeed, much more clumsy and imperfect 
than the hands, natural instruments of great power, which use them. 
The young Yanco-Indian of the Amazon, La Condamine tells us, 
can count only to three, and calls that number Poetarrarorincoaroac. 
The Yanco boy, in pronouncing this word, performed naturally and 
unconsciously an arithmetical operation in giving ten distinct sounds 
in fixed and definite order, and, speaking a language with words of 
the kind, of course, carried the operation very much farther. But, 
no matter what his natural aptitude might be such a word for our 3 
would not allow him to do the simplest sum in arithmetic in our way. 

Euler naturally, but, perhaps, more by practice, had a singular 
command of numerical expression, but suppose algebra and the 
Arabic notation for arithmetic were taken from him, and he was 
restricted to the notation used by the Greeks and Romans, highly 
intellectual races, he could never have been Euler, except in a 
potential sense. Let one try to do simple sums in arithmetic, as 
the Greeks and Romans did them, and he will find how dependent 
we are on the mere form of our instruments, and only reason as 
they allow us. 

The Yanco boy was, in reality, a living Babbage calculating 
machine, unconscious of the operations it performed. He was an 
unconscious arithmetician. He grouped thousands of different 
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sounds in fixed and definite order, and re-arranged his groups to 
suit him, but not consciously reasoning about them; it was all 
independent of cognition or consciousness of the rational form. 
Our arithmetic is the same, a natural form of expression, of which 
we have come to be conscious. 

Euler, by the conscious use of his spade, discovered that 
4,204,967,297, or 282 + 1, was not the prime number it was thought 
to be by Fermat, but the product of the factors 6, 700, 417 and 641. 
But the very same thing has been done by an operation of uncon- 
scious nature. At the age of 8, Zerah Colburn solved the question, 
not knowing the instrument with which he worked. The mys- 
terious term, “ numerical intuition,” is applied to the boy’s gift with 
the statement that it was the product of race culture. The lad, the 
son of an American peasant, and reared in a remote township, was 
in respect of culture, individual, or race, very much on a level with 
the Yanco-Indian, but then he had the Arabic notation to work 
with instead of polysyllabic words, which, at least, allowed the 
operation of another more perfect group system yet to be dis- 
covered, or made to assume conscious form. To the Yanco an 
average schoolboy’s arithmetic might appear as wonderful as the 
feats of calculating boys do to us, but the thing at bottom is a 
matter of the grouping of symbols by virtually mechanical pro- 
cesses, processes depending on the provision and use of instru- 
mental means concretely existing as forms of expression in the 
human brain. 

No one knows now who it was first discovered the Arabic nota- 
tion in his brain, and gave it consciousness for common use- But 
discovery of the same kind has gone on before and since, and we 
have not reached the end of it; the greatest field of discovery still 
remains tous. In the preface to the second edition of the “Critique 
of Pure Reason,” Kant tells us of an unknown man who discovered 
in himself what for mankind was more important than the dis- 
covery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope. Among 
the Egyptians, he says, mathematics remained in the stage of blind 
groping after its true aims and destination to be revolutionised by 
the happy idea of one man who struck out and determined for all 
time the path which this science must follow, and which admits of 
indefinite advancement. The isosceles triangle, referred to by 
Kant, had, or might have, a physiological or biological expressional 
form like the Yanco synonym for 3, serving unskilled purpose in 
the person using it, and, like the long word, have in it a great mass 
of undiscovered material. It is not in the “idea” 3, but in the 
polysyllabic expression for it, that elements of discovery would lie, 
and the elements as discovered would reveal powers in the original 
or biological expression for 3 or the isosceles triangle, which would 
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do more than correct the expression, as used in a particular sense. 
The discovery made in respect of the isosceles triangle was that the 
expression for it was not the triangle or a figure, or name for it, 
but that the sides being a, 6 and c, the adequate expression for it 
would be a= 4. Before this discovery was made there might be a 
thousand physiological isosceles triangles, and a thousand names 
for each of them, but no one expression for all of them. Here 
what we have to note is that the expression a=% can be taken 
apart from the isosceles triangle, and applied to what is not an 
isosceles triangle, to a scalene triangle, or to any two unequal lines, 
a and 4, in one of which a part can be taken equal to the other. 
The steps once made the expression for ratio, 7.¢,, how many times 
a went into 4, would be easily discoverable. When, however, we 
inform ourselves of the farther possible developments of the ex- 
pression for ratio, we find that its conscious was not only not easily 
educed from its unconscious forms, but continued to be for a long 
time misunderstood and objected to. The primitive Yanco lin- 
gered in Sir Isaac Newton when he rested his notation for fluxions 
on motion as a concrete sensible. The expression for motion is not 
motion any more than the “idea” of a red hot poker is a red hot 
poker. The expression in us covers motion and no motion, and 
subsists in the absence of any sensible presentation of movement 
in the form it is consciously and unconsciously read. The factor in 
the expression for O or no motion is innate and must occur, even 
in a Yanco boy, when a word for motion or a physical presenta- 
tion of any form of movement, say, walking, occurs. The Yanco 
would not know he was walking if his expressional organ did not 
give him a concurrent expression for walking and not walking, 
concurrently physically impossible action. The expression, how- 
ever, is a perfectly possible physical form, its projected word-form 
“motion,” its synonym, being such, an expression for rate of change 
lying between o and infinity. 

But biological convenience, if not necessity, calls for only a 
very rude and cursory interpretation of the expression. It is 
customary, familiar, serves our purposes, to ignore or suppress the 
natural expression, particularly when we are either unconscious of 
it, or not called on to give it conscious attention, to separate its 
factors, and state them in a relative sense. Thus, taking the 
natural expression for motion, we state its factors separately as 
motion and no motion or rest, and call the two, as so distinguished, 
“ideas.” This is about as absurd as stating the sounds attending 
the heart’s action as distinct ideas in themselves. The business of 
the expressional organ is to form expressions, not ideas, expres- 
sions of physical form representing physical states of the body and 
its environment. These expressions are as little, or as much, ideas 
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as are words, their outwardly projected forms. But just because 
the expressional organ is built up or evolved to answer the vast and 
varied range of circumstance embodied in organic existence its 
powers, though they may subsist in the individual, are far beyond 
his requirements, and their use by him is under narrow limitations 
in even the exceptional case. 

It is computed that there are 1,300 millions of cells in the 
human cerebral cortex, ten millions of large cells in the cerebellum, 
and 3,000 millions altogether in the central nervous system.1 These 
cells or neurons are distinct and independent organisms in con- 
tiguity, but not continuity, and though in some cases fibrils from 
one neuron pass into the body of another or through it, the only 
apparent means of inter-communication between them is by touch, 
the contact of their pseudopodia. But the contact system is also 
with the surface elements of the body; the pseudopodia or nerve 
filaments stretching continuously from a cerebral neuron reach a 
skin element in contact with the outer world, and receive a repre- 
sentation from it. In its original or embryonic stage the neuron 
itself is an epiblastic or skin element. Its physical independence 
or intrinsic individuality is shown by the fact that in the embryo 
of the frog it can be detached from its matrix and kept alive for 
weeks in the lymph of the animal. A differentiation of function of 
the neuron, of course, follows on the differentiation of the somatic 
elements it comes to serve, but we have no reason to believe that 
the neuron differentiation is real and specific for each neuron or 
neuron-group. The difference is not a radical one between the 
neurons ; their function being identical physically, the difference is 
not in themselves, but in what they come to represent. It is held 
that they specifically determine what they represent, but there is 
much evidence for the view that a common function has great power 
of adaptation to many varied purposes, one neuron being able to 
take the place of another, or compensate for defect in it, the power 
varying for different species of animals? That the differentiation 
of function is acquired, not connate, is obscured, not invalidated, 
by the fact that it is determined pari passu with the development 
of the organism. The material basis of the nervous system and its 
function is identical in all animals having such a system, even in the 
lowest. “The distinguishing function of nerve,” Romanes says, 
speaking of the Covered Eyed Medusa, “ where it first appears on 
the scene of life, admits of being performed vicariously to almost 
any extent by all parts of the same tissue mass.”8 In a transition 
stage the neuron and somatic elements are not completely differen- 
tiated in function, but, while the neuron elements retain the gene- 


1. Donaldson, ‘‘ Growth of the Brain,” p. 159. 
2. Ferier, ‘‘ Functions of the Brain.” it. I, p. 211. 
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ralized form, the somatic lose it, and the former represent, without 
sharing in, the new chapter of organic differentiation. In man the 
adaptation or accommodation, not differentiation, of the represen- 
tative function, is illuminating. The neuron of the Arab learns 
Arabic, of the Englishman English, and either neuron may learn 
both modes of expression. The response of the neuron is not 
response to stimuli, but to representation of state, and in the kng 
chapter of evolution representation of external, the physically uni- 
versal form, became expression of internal state. 

The earlier students of the organic cell began with the metazoa 
or multicellular organism, and, as usual, had to go backwards instead 
of forwards; the case of advanced differentiation did not allow 
them to do otherwise. Schwann, with Schleiden, the founder of 
the cell theory, held that the envelope or membrane was the essen- 
tial part of the cell, secreting its contents. But a bucket does not 
secrete the water in it, nor does the water make the bucket. We 
know now that the typical cell is a naked protoplasmic mass, very 
often but not always knitting a shirt for itself that allows transuda- 
tion or osmose through it, and if that does not do constructs coats 
of armour. A nucleus was said to be necessary, but the cell may be 
all nuclear protoplasm, and it may neither have protoplasm nor 
nucleus ; the mammalian blood discs are very much alive, but have 
neither.4 Protoplasm is a thing that makes bricks, mortar, and 
furniture of its own substance, and so leaves us at a loss to dis- 
tinguish between the house and its inhabitant. It may, indeed, be 
nothing but a house itself, the dwelling place of elementary zooids 
or organic molecules. 

It starts on its career as a naked mass in which a disorderly 
and incoherent physical environment would be represented, and it 
expresses that condition by what it did and does. The expression 
in it could not be a reproduction of the fluctuating environment ; 
it would mean an introduction of altogether new factors, giving a 
faculty of adaptation to vicissitudes of circumstance. 

The naked amoeba needs no nervous system ; it is an elemen- 
tary neuron in itself, and exhibits the elementary nervous function, 
a function never, properly speaking, differentiated, but always 
adapted to the increasing differentiation of organic structures. A 
step higher in such differentiation it is called on to express means 
of defence in unicellular organisms, is adapted to represent delicate 
shells and casings, an elaborate system of fortification. In the 
lower metazoa, the carnivorous and sensitive plants without a ner- 
vous system, but otherwise highly differentiated organically, ex- 
hibit reflex action and the discriminating response to stimuli, but 
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this is a case of certain cells retaining neuronic function while the 
mass of them depart from it, and the retentive merely learn to 
represent the latter. 

In the primitive animal series the commissariat department is 
the first thing looked to; the neuron must get an expression for 
what to eat and not eat, which is throughout its fundamental form. 
The neuronic structure is in the first instance an annex to the 
digestive tube, the oral ring representing the brain. Some students 
of evolutionary anatomy describe the central nervous system in the 
vertebrates as a transformation of the primitive invertebrate gut, 
the neurons building up a new visceral arrangement about them.5 
which, if true, would be a significant expression of their function 
in differentiating somatic structure, but no proof of differentiation 
of the function itself. The neurons may lose the function, do no 
doubt lose it, but that does not mean any loss or change in those 
that retain it, 

When we approach human anatomy, holding firmly to the 
principle of continuity, we must hold to the oneness of the expres- 
sional function. New elements are introduced into the scheme, its 
complexity is vastly increased, but that only introduces new factors 
which the function is able to represent or express. For, although 
the representation of the transformed but not dead neurons which 
constitute our somatic structures, is a new form of representation, 
it does not limit representation to the case; the representation 
existed before that case arose as a more general one of external 
environment, and its general remains its true form, a form we can 
place no limitation on. The stars are more than points of light 
expressed in us, but how much more we have not got the length 
of saying. 

The surface of our bodies is to be physically expressed as an 
immense number of minute elements, each differing from the other 
in structure, and again in physical state at any instant. The 
difference between any two of these states is not again state in a 
positive sense; we think of such differences as only mental ab- 
stractions. The number of different physical points of the surface, 
being points also of varying physical state, are virtually infinite, 
but the number of nerve filaments or neuron endings distributed 
over the system of physical points, though very great, is far from 
being infinite. Each neuron ending has practically a field of phy- 
sical state, the area of which is much greater than the minute sec- 
tional area of the filament. The filament, as far as it is concerned, 
can appreciate the positive physical state of its field only differen- 
tially with respect to the filament coming into association with it, 
but serving another like field. It can, however, appreciate difference 


5. W.H. Gaskell, F.R.S., ‘ Origin of Vertebrates.” Longmans, 1908. 
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of state in its own field, provided the difference it is adapted to 
express occurs. The epidermal layer of the skin is the somatic 
element responding to change of temperature, but if the tempera- 
ture remains at 98.5°, normal for the body, no change occurs in the 
skin element, and none in the nerve filament serving it. The 
expression for this in the filament would be o but perfectly real 
in the physical sense. If now we suppose the temperature to fall 
from 98.5° to 96.59, the expression in the filament would be one, 
not for the mere difference of temperature, but for the change of 
state attending it in the skin element. But the change in the 
element for rise is very different from that for fall of temperature, 
and if the filament represents, as it may, the external fact, its main 
business is to represent the change induced in the skin element. 
It is stated in text books of physiology that there are three 
sets of superficial sensory neuron endings one for pres- 
sure or touch, one for heat, and one for cold. The expression 
formed in the neurons and their endings is not, however, for pres- 
sure, heat or cold, but one for differences of physical state in their 
environment. The physical state never reaches the neurons, there 
are indeed elaborate organic contrivances for their isolation from 
it. The impressional or sensation theory is altogether at fault in 
assuming that any physical form is impressed on them as such. 
What is represented in the neuron endings is difference of state in 
the contact elements, and the same thing holds for the intercom- 
Tounication of the neurons themselves; each neuron forms an ex- 
pression for difference from the other neurons in association with 
it- But the expressions thus formed must have not only physical, 
but mathematical form. The primary differences of state would 
be endless and incoherent, and therefore the function of the 
neurons must be to integrate through power in themselves the 
the differential expressions as they occur in them. No direct 
determination of any incoming impression or sensation occurs in 
them ; it is altogether beyond their power to represent literally the 
external variation of state. Before I go out to take a walk I decide 
whether I ought or ought not to take an umbrella with me. My 
decision apparently is determined by an occasion, but in reality 
subsists when there is no occasion for it, that is, my not taking the 
umbrella when the day is fine is, in fact, an instance of the decision. 
In the same way the decision of the neuron is an original inde.,en- 
dent fact in it, not governed by, but applicable to circumstances of 
Opposite and varying nature. The expressional faculty subsists in 
it when there is no occasion for its exercise, either in onnate or 
acquired terms. The retina responds to the visual name Baby, 
but the general neuron function responds equally to William or 
Mary ; it is not limited as expressional by any particular, but dis- 
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tinguishes Baby as William or Mary by, through its general form, 
identifying three, or any number of names, by integrating them for 





one object. 
The position is of the utmost generality. If a penny at a 
temperature of 105° is laid on the forehead it will cover an area iy 


every minute element of which differs in texture and experience of 
state from every other element. If part of the area covered is 
raised to 110° previously, the penny will feel cold to that part and 
warm for the remainder. What, therefore, is represented in the 
neuron endings is not positive physical state; there is no “ sensa- 
tion” of any state ; what there is can only be a differential expres- 
sion for state in the neuron endings, and that, standing for integra- 
tion as answering to a host of points, must have existence in the 
neurons prior to what it is applied to determine. 

Considering the penny as exerting pressure or exciting the 
“sense” of touch, the skin area being heterogeneous and varying 
in physical state from point to point, the components of the pres- 
sure are a virtually infinite series of points. But the corresponding 
neuron endings are far from being infinite in number, and only by 
integration of differences can represent all the points, if, indeed, 
they represent all of them. If, however, the pressure is made to 
approach zero, the expression still remains. It has been noted 
that a blind man whose forehead was left bare did not walk against 
a wall, but did if his forehead was covered. But blind men look 
out for and avoid imaginary walls, the neuron expression for pres- 
sure acting in the absence of occasion. The general case here is 
given by what are called “subjective sensations,” i-e.,, where the 
neurons and their pseudopodia, acting mostly as they are trained or 
educated, indulge in strictly private performances. 

Of the 1,300 millions of cortical neurons in that vain being, 
man, the vast majority are held to be in a latent or dormant state, 
functionless for the purposes of the organism. The man who does 
not read, write, solve mathematical problems, learn languages, or 
play the violin, gives the neurons fitted for these purposes no em- 
ployment. There is evidence, however, that one set of neurons 
can take the place of another, but the unemployed must always 
constitute a great multitude, and when called on to work are ill-fit 
to take the place of veteran, but disabled, battalions. In the 
neuron community, however, the idle set may be the House of 
Lords, looked up to and reverenced by the toiling mass. 

The evidence for compensation or replacement among the 
neurons, as far as it goes, is evidence for their function being 
general in form, but adapted to particular purposes. The adapta- 
tion is congenital to a varying extent in animals, but the true and 
fundamental form appears in the case where it is acquired and 
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developed by exercise and use. In other words, the expressional 
function, unitary in nature throughout, exhibits variation corre- 
sponding only to its instrumental applications. The millions of 
neurons in the human body have identity of function, but the func- 
tion is determined to very different purposes and for individual life 
to a great extent, is predetermined in the embryonic stage, in 
which, preserving identity of form, it is thus early determined to 
particular purposes. 

The form of the determination is more significant than the 
determination itself. The “sense” of pressure or touch, the rudi- 
mentary one in the organism, is not a physical contact phenomenon, 
such as occurs between two pieces of metal. That phenomenon 
may occur in organisms and between them, and be non-significant. 
When the primitive neuron, the amoeba, touches a particle of 
matter, it does so, as it were, advisedly, it has in itself the deter- 
mination for contact which the particle has not and, as if, a reason 
for the contact. It has thus in itself an expression for why the 
contact should be made, and the expression is functional in that it 
develops discriminatory power through exercise and education. 
This contradicts the “sensation” or impressional theory under 
which the particle is supposed to exert specific determining effects 
on the neuron or amoeba. The particle may exert a single or 
many effects of physical nature, but none of these effects reach the 
neuron ; they are, indeed, inhibited from reaching it, as seen in the 
fact that the neuron expression is not only for contact, but avoid- 
ance of it. But this is no more what we call volition than it is 
sensation. The expression is an actual physical form in the or- 
ganism for what themselves are physical abstractions, and it acts 
as the expression develops and varies, just as we do under verbal 
direction. In respect of the particle, even when desirable as food, 
the expression in the amoeba is absolutely independent of any 
physical property in the particle; there is equally avoidance of 
contact, indifference to it when it does occur, and the semblance 
of hesitation and doubt representing imperfection in the expres- 
sion, which may, indeed, be from its physical construction defec- 
tive, in error or insane. The expression is a mechanical form in 
the organism, but as the organism is determined by it, physical 
abstractions determine it, and not concrete physical impressions aé 
extra. These latter act only secondarily by the expression being 
applied to determine them. 

The arthropod hewing motor organs and neurons in connec- 
tion, both move together in space, but the neurons are, like a man in 
a railway carriage, physically at rest in respect of their environ- 
ment, and organized to be so. The organic expression in them 
thus would be one concurrently of no motion in themselves znd of 
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motion in their immediate environment. It would, therefore, be 
one for a physical abstraction, for what in the strict physical sense 
is impossible. Any connected physical system may, indeed, be in 
part in motion and in part at rest relatively, and as a unit be 
either in motion or rest relatively to co-ordinates fixed in space, or 
it may subsist in a medium relatively at rest to it as taken in 
motion. What, however, we are treating of is a representation of 
motion in the neurons taken as organically fixed relatively to their 
immediate environment, and the representation in the neuron 
would be one of no motion in itself and of motion in the environ- 
ment. We call this representation a physical abstraction, and the 
physical form for it in the neuron an expression of state. In the 
neuron endings the expression is elementary, alphabetical, or corre- 
sponding to the x y z of algebra, and these become integrated into 
complex forms in the tactual fibrils, in the neuron body, and lastly 
in the neuron association. The general function of the neuron is 
to form the physical abstraction, and to interpret in terms of it all 
that can be stated as concrete physical phenomena. 

Setting aside our mental reading of an arithmometer or Bab- 
bage mechanism, taking only the mechanical operator, it may serve 
as a model of the neuron system. A very imperfect model, indeed, 
for Nature’s mechanism took ages to complete, as far as it is com- 
pleted, and Babbage failed to complete his. Others, however, 
following in his steps, indicate, at least, the possibility of more 
perfect instruments being constructed. 

The internal expression in a telegraphic wire transmitting a 
message, or in a telephone or gramophone, is of the form of a 
physical abstraction, and is probably similar to the neuron form. 
In the purely mechanical instruments the objective signal or word 
disappears, to be replaced by a mechanical form, which, like that 
in the neuron, we do not know. We do know, however, that the 
instruments receive the creations, words or signals, of the neuron 
formation, so as to be capable of reproduction of the words and 
signals. They would accept the word-forms and signals because 
formed for them by an instrument of like nature, receptive not of 
positive physical states, but of the arbitrary metrical differences of 
such states which, as physical abstractions, constitute the basis of 
expression. 

Space does not allow of any discussion of particular expres- 
sions, but we may give a few words to those for force and energy, 
since the fundamental fallacy of stating them in the absolute or 
theological fashion is the incubus oppressing modern science. The 
Newtonian expression for force may pass, but only as adhered 
firmly to as enunciated in the laws of motion, but the doctrine of 
energy and the conservation of energy, which has superseded New- 
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fon’s enunciations, is so utterly unsound as to be an obstacle in the 
way of scientific progress. The expressions for force and energy 
in their natural form are concurrently expressions for no-force and 
no-energy. The relative factors in each expression can be and are 
constantly separated and stated in an absolute sense. In that 
sense, each, like the expression for substance, is a mere word-form 
satisfying cognition only like zx as a symbol of operation. To 
rationalize cognition the full form of the expression, requiring both 
factors to be equally explicit, must be restored. In this respect 
Newton does not require correction, though many of his followers 
certainly do; he defines vis imsita as the power in a body to resist 
change of state as far as in it lies, the state itself implying no force 
needed to maintain it. The horse is not the cause of motion in 
the cart; the cart is indifferent to motion or rest in it, but not in- 
different to change of its state whatever it may be. But the 
modern school of physicists, predicate in state and state of change 
alike, energy as the inseparable effective agency, and therefore 
contradict the natural expression by making it absolute. To reach 
safe ground the physicist will have in the end to discover the 
contradictory no-energy, and assign it due value. 

The Yanco may give him a useful lesson ; the boy kept strictly 
to the natural expression, did not blot out the half of it, though 
the integral form was too much for him to use. His cerebral ex- 
pression for number did not blot out space and time as continua, 
but his understanding of it was not a misunderstanding. He did 
not form the expression for 3, as we imagine we do, from seeing 
three distinct objects outside of him between which he could trace 
no connection. His expressional organ antedated his eyes. If 
he walked any length conceived by him, say a mile, a natural 
expression would occur for act in himself, one for a continuous 
space or line described in time as a continuum by an operation 
which had a beginning and end. In this case he would not, as we 
would, imagine ourselves to proceed from a starting point o, and 
subdivide the line into imaginary equal steps. That would now be 
our acquired form of expression, but it would not be his because 
not the really natural and original form. He would go back from 
the end point to o by the notation of the infinite series 1 } } } 

0, the intervals between the terms having the same form. The 
series, approximating space and time as continua, is the true phy- 
sical expression for number in us as it was inhim. We only make 
the expression absolute by skipping terms and ignoring the con- 
tinuity of space and time for the sake of convenience. If we 
restored the full form of the expression we would be in face of the- 
natural contradictory implied in dividing continua. The Yanco 
notation, Poetarrarorincoaroae, is a closer approximation than our 3: 
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to what is a stumbling block with mathematicians, the expression 
for number as a continuum. 

But the stumbling block is far more than that—an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of mental and physical science, and will remain 
so as long as physical forms for physical abstractions are unrecog- 
nised as having place in Nature. As long as the contradictory 
factors in physical expression are divorced from each other, and 
each stated in an absolute sense all science must be, not a natural 
and easily explicable contradictory, but a factitious unreality. The 
absolute physical and psychical expressions are made to mutually 
exclude each other, and we are committed to a contradiction unreal 
in itself and non-existent in either the internal or external sphere. 

But the separating the factors of the natural form of expres- 
sion and destroying the form by stating them in an absolute and 
independent sense has an important practical bearing on human 
life in its every day aspects. My philosophic theory, if I may 
venture to call it such, has been really developed from an unfor- 
tunately wide experience as a physician of insanity and insane 
modes of thought, prevailing far beyond the limits of what is tech- 
nically called insanity. I found, as others must have also, that the 
characteristic of these insane modes is their absolute form, their 
incapacity to entertain the natural contradictories implicit in sane 
expression of thought. The forms of ordinary language compel 
us to use absolute expressions, and practically no educational effort 
is made to correct their abuse. A child is seldom or never taught 
to distinguish between a table and his idea of a table; he is left to 
think and speak of the expression in him in an absolute sense as 
the thing itself, and, uncorrected, this becomes a habit in adult life. 
It is never taught that the expression gives the table by contra- 
dictories to the table which, however, do not contradict its exist- 
ence. The child is not taught this, but he is taught to make the 
affirmation “there is a God,” in an absolute sense, just as if the 
necessary contradictory in the expression for what is not God is a 
blasphemous denial of the existence of God. The child never 
learns the true nature of the expression for God or, indeed, for 
anything else, is, in fact, educated in important matters to consider 
any but absolute expressions as improper and wrong. But just as 
digestion is the function of the stomach, which it performs natur- 
ally, so the function of the human expressional organ is a natural 
one which, like that of the stomach, may be disordered, perverted, 
overfed, poisoned, or starved. As language and other acquire- 
ments show education corresponds to the “feeding” of the ex- 
pressional organ, and even more than the stomach, its normal dis- 
charge of function depends on the food it receives. Its normal 
product is a natural form of expression, not at all, I believe, beyond 
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us to understand. When we come to the actual insane we find 
that we do not get the normal expression, but an absolute one or 
“fixed ideas.” It is matter for wonder that insanity is not more 
rife than it is looking at how habitually we are fed on absolute 
expressions as the only proper diet for us, the organ coming to be 
diseased in consequence. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 











SIR GEORGE REID. 


To those who recollect the earlier phases of Sir George Reid’s 
political career, it may appear somewhat strange that he should 
have become the first High Commissioner in London for the Com- 
monwealth of Australia) During the last few years, however, Sir 
George has taken a less prominent share in Australian politics, and 
this fact, coupled with his retirement from his position as leader of 
his party, caused him to be regarded as a strong candidate for the 
post of High Commissioner. 

Sir G. Reid is no stranger in this country, but now that he is 

to come amongst us once more, and, one may be permitted to 
hope, to remain here for many years, it may not be out of place to 
sketch the salient features of his career. 
“George Houston Reid, Free Trader,” are words which might 
well stand for Sir George Reid’s epitaph. As far back as 1875, 
when he was a young man of thirty, Sir George published his “Five 
Free Trade Essays,” which won him the recognition of the Cobden 
Club ; and, since his entry into public life five years later, Free Trade 
has been, perhaps, the one subject which has really and permanently 
interested him, and in his devotion to which may be found the true 
key to his political career. 

It was, for example, his devotion to Free Trade which placed 
him in such bitter hostility to Federation in the early nineties, 
when the subject was once more made a live question by Sir Henry 
Parkes. “I have no hesitation (he declared at this time), in saying, 
without going any further just now, that, believing all I have 
uttered on this question, believing as firmly as ever that this country 
should hold aloft the flag of freedom—I can look with no satisfac- 
tion upon any kind of Federation which will drag this country into 
the mire of protection.” And again, “ Are these teetotal free- 
traders prepared to live with their five fiscally drunk neighbours— 
five protectionists? . . . Call it what you like, it is an abandonment 
of principle, and I, as a free-trader, who also have fought for free- 
trade for years without taking anything for it, tell this Government 
and the people of this country that, if protection arises, if free- 
trade is doomed, it is doomed from the moment that those who 
ought to be its leaders and champions began to talk about a Fede- 
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ration which would give the five protectionist colonies of Australia 
the measuring, the shaping of the destinies of a free country.” 

Sir George Reid subsequently acknowledged that he had 
focussed his attention too exclusively upon the sole question of 
free-trade, and, indeed, ultimately had a good deal to do with for- 
warding the federal movement, but his whole attitude was coloured 
from first to last by his free trade convictions. His famous “ Yes 
—No” attitude before the referendum in 1808, for instance, when 
he voted for the Bill while speaking against it, showed how his 
fiscal convictions continually cropped up. As a loyal member of 
the convention at which he had played so prominent a part, fight- 
ing sturdily for New South Wales, he announced his intention of 
voting for the Bill. At the same time he was firmly convinced that 
New South Wales was paying a very big, if not excessive, price 
for Federation, and his keen review of the Bill furnished other 
people with excellent reasons for opposing it. Had he supported 
the Bill it would without doubt have been carried easily, and, had 
he opposed it as firmly as Sir William Lyne, it would have been 
rejected by such a majority as to make any amendments impossible. 
Despite the many concessions he had won for New South Wales 
at the convention, Sir George Reid felt honestly unable to advocate 
the Bill as it thon stood, and, from the Federalist standpoint, he 
did the next best thing by preventing its absolute rejection. His 
position, in short, was that of a man who is commissioned to buy 
something, and finds the price just too high to allow him to advise 
his principal to purchase, and not high enough to justify him in 
advising definitely against purchase. 

It is, again, with his Free Trade measures that Sir George 
Reid’s Premiership must always be associated. He carried a great 
deal more than that, it is true. The Labour party did not give him 
their allegiance for nothing, and their influence is seen in such acts 
as those substituting day labour for contract work, establishing 
health laws, and regulating the conditions in coal mines and fac- 
tories and workshops. Nevertheless, the Reid Tariff is the best 
known achievement of his premiership, and this tariff accounted also 
for the land and income taxation. These measures really all 
formed part of the one policy. In Victoria, New Zealand, and 
South Australia, land taxes had been imposed with the double pur- 
pose of making large landowners pay their fair share of taxation 
and of “ bursting up” the great freehold latifundia. In New South 
Wales this double purpose was not so steadfastly aimed at. The 
Reid land tax was primarily imposed to make good the revenues 
lost by remitting the customs duties, and was therefore only the 
logical sequel of the free trade tariff. To a certain section of the 
free-trade party this was not enough. The question of land taxa- 
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tion caused a split; the one party (with which Sir George Reid 
sided) being composed of those who regarded the land tax rather 
as an expedient primarily for raising money, and the other party, 
with which the Hon. B. R. Wise identified himself so prominently, 
thinking the financial aspect of secondary importance, and regard- 
ing its real significance to be far-reaching economic and social re- 
form. If, however, the land tax as finally passed was different from 
that originally recommended to the electors, it was not without 
its social advantages. In reviewing (favourably, no doubt) Sir 
George Reid’s measures, when he fell in 1899, a leading Sydney 
daily referred to the Lands Act of 1895 as having materially added 
to the rural population, to the primary production, and to the wealth 
and progress of the colony. By this Act, it said, under which a 
new system in the way of homestead selection was introduced into 
Australia, 4,000 selections and settlement leases had, despite ths 
droughts, been taken up in four years, in addition to 3,000 other 
new residential holdings under the Act, giving a total of 7,000 new 
holdings, which might be estimated as providing homes for quite 
30,060 people. Again, the same paper continued, the clauses deal- 
ing with the improvement of lease conditions had so successfully 
met the problem of vast areas lying idle through want of liberal 
terms and long tenure, calculated to attract capital that 3,500,000 
acres had by 1899 been taken up under the new conditions, and 
that thus employment had been given to many bush workers and 
the public estate improved. And lastly stress was laid upon the 
Selectors Relief Act of 1896, whereby without repudiation selectors 
were granted an extension of time and terms to tide over difficulties, 
the annual sum thus disbursed amounting in 1899 to over £100,000 
per annum. 

Concerning the actual Reid Tariff, not very much need be said 
here, because, although it was the measure for which Sir George 
Reid has won most fame, it has been rendered completely obsolete 
by the establishment of the Commonwealth Tariff. His prede- 
cessor, Sir George Dibbs, had superseded the old Free Trade policy 
of Sir Henry Parkes by a Protective policy, and before Sir George 
Reid succeeded in repealing the Dibbs Tariff he had to wage a keen 
struggle with the Upper House and to appeal to the country. The 
appeal strengthened his position, and the Reid Tariff was promptly 
set up. As may be guessed, Sir George Reid has been continually 
attacked for his fiscal measures, and some of the principal grounds 
of criticism may, perhaps, be briefly touched on. 

Nothing could better illustrate the extreme views which Sir 
George Reid seems fated to provoke than the following extracts 
taken each from strongly Protectionist newspapers. For whereas 
the Melbourne Age once said that, “ When Sir George Reid came 
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to power with his single tax following, he astonished everybody by 
his radical departure from the Parkes free-trade idea,” the Sydney 
Bulletin, on the other hand, declared in its own uncompromising 
fashion that “ Dry Dog Reid” and other “eminent alleged Free 
Traders all existed when they were in public life by practising 
protection, by denying that they practised it, and by scoffing with 
a great, frothy scoff, at the policy they stole.” The point is not 
very material, and there are other more important charges to be 
mentioned. Mr. Richard Jebb, in his “Studies in Colonial 
Nationalism,” quotes from the statistics of Mr. T. A. Coghlan, the 
late New South Wales Government statistician. “ The unorthodox 
Dibbs Tariff of New South Wales,” says Mr. Jebb, “seems to have 
approached the ideal from the consumers’ or taxpayers’ point of 
view, the duties simply fulfilling the function of market tolls, iz., 
relieving the home taxpayer at the expense of the outsider. The 
failure of the duties to raise prices is the more remarkable in that 
the final decade of the 19th century was a period of progressive 
drought, the severest on record in Australia. By the end of the 
century the drought had caused great scarcity, therefore higher 
prices, which the free-traders presently attributed to the new 
federal tariff.” In the following table, which he quotes, every 
article in Coghlan’s list, which had a new or increased duty put on 
it by the Dibbs Government, was included, the articles being butter, 
cheese, potatoes, maize, bacon, eggs, rice, oatmeal, salt, soap, starch, 
sugar and bread. The net result of the comparison between prices 
in 1891, the last year of the old free trade period, 1895, the last 
year of the Dibbs tariff, and 1897, the second year of the Reid 
tariff, was found to be that not one article permanently increased 
in price when the protective duty was imposed; eleven articles 
were cheaper after three years’ protection than when they were on 
the free list ; only one article out of the twelve on which protective 
duties were abolished became cheaper after the abolition ; six cost 
as much without any duty as they did with it; the price of one on 
which the duty was reduced remained stationery ; and five became 
dearer when protection was removed. 

Further, Sir George Reid’s finance was directly called into 
question, and the familiar sea of statistics was poured out into the 
newspapers. The financial editor of the Sydney Daily Telegraph 
‘worked out. the deficiency of the Reid administration to reach 
£1,193,269, and argued that Sir George Reid practically confessed 
he had been deficient by asking in 1898 for the re-imposition of 
duties to yield £250,000 per annum. Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) McMillan put the minimum net deficit at £1,396,363 ; 
and, lastly, a Committee of Inquiry found that during 
the four-and-a-half years when the Reid Government were abso- 
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lutely in control there had been a deficiency of revenue of 
£1,049,264 1s. 2d. The whole matter really hinged upon a legal 
point. “We recognise (said the Committee’s report) that the 
accounts as they were submitted, after the change of system to 
what has been termed the ‘cash’ basis, conformed to the pro- 
gramme sanctioned by Parliament and embodied in the Audit Act 
Amendment Act of 1895, and the Treasury Bills Deficiency Act 
of the same year. The accounts, as so made up, brought out a 
surplus ; but from a business point of view we cannot see that any 
such surplus really accrued to the period, but the contrary, as we 
have shown, and we think this should have been clearly set forth 
at the time the accounts were submitted.” The report also con- 
considered it “ very unwise to continue any longer the system of 
treating land sales proceeds as revenue.” On the other hand, Sir 
George Reid, quoting from the Auditor-General’s figures for four- 
years, got a surplus of receipts of £649,000, and, arguing from the 
Committee’s acknowledgement that there was a credit balance on 
the consolidated revenue account of £116,000 on June 3rd, 1899, 
maintained that “that balance cannot be correct unless all the other- 
credit balances under the new system which I stated to Parliament 
are also correct, so that in that one admission the Committee again 
testify to the correctness of the accounts which I had submitted to- 
Parliament during my five years of office.” Any detailed attempt 
to decide between the rival opinions of free-traders and protec- 
tionists would, however, be foreign to the scope of this article. 

Our survey of Sir George’s premiership (a record, by the way, 
for duration) may be concluded with a reference to his reform of 
the Civil Service, which he divested of political control, and placed 
under a Public Service Board, thereby saving £300,000 a year to 
the Colony. 

In the larger arena of Federal politics, Sir George Reid has 
played an important part. He cannot, it is true, claim to have 
originated and carried through any important measures (the Com- 
pulsory Arbitration Bill, that legislative stile over which both Mr. 
Deakin and Mr. Watson came to grief, was not Sir George Reid’s: 
own measure), but he has none the less done much to influence 
public opinion on all the principal questions of the day. 

Of the questions of Imperial importance the first place, un- 
doubtedly, goes to the question of Preferential Trade, and, in his. 
attitude towards Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, Sir George Reid has, 
of course, been influenced by his Free Trade convictions. “I have- 
long,” he is reported to have said in October, 1903, in an interview, 
“ opposed the policy of excluding British goods from Australia by 
a high tariff. The British manufacturer should be given the utmost 
freedom to come here and compete, only a revenue duty being- 
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retained against him. This there must be, for indirect taxation is 
the only way the Federal Government has of meeting Common- 
wealth expenses. . . . So far as Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme includes 
the substantial reduction by the Colonies of the hostile tariffs 
directed against England it is not new. I proposed it to the other 
Premiers at the Diamond Jubilee Conference in London in 1897. 
I propose to fight the coming Federal Election on a programme 
including the substantial reduction of the Federal tariff.. If this 
fails, and I do not believe that it will fail, I am prepared to support 
the Barton Ministry in granting a preference to England, and am 
further prepared to do my utmost to have that preference made a 
substantial one. The present tariff was framed to exclude British 
imports. To retain that exclusiveness, whatever increases are 
made against foreigners, is playing at preference. If you build a 
wall three feet high between a dog and a bone, and the dog cannot 
jump the three feet, it is little satisfaction to it that you build a 
four foot wall to exclude another dog. I would be preparéd to 
support the Barton Ministry in granting a 50 per cent. preference 
to England. For this preference I would not ask any return from 
England.” The retention of the tariff as against England, and its 
being raised against the foreigner to the “ verge of prohibition,” as 
the Protectionists then demanded, was stigmatised by Sir George 
Reid as “cheating Mr. Chamberlain.” A large proportion, he 
argued, of Australian imports were not, and could not, be made in 
Great Britain, and to tax these commodities to the verge of pro- 
hibition would be simply to hurt Australia without helping Great 
Britain. Such reciprocity would be valueless. 

Again, in December, 1904, when speaking on Mr. Deakin’s 
motion in favour of preferential trade, Sir George deprecated the 
raising of any false hopes. Mr. Chamberlain had said in 1902 that 
Preference would be meaningless if the Australian home markets 
were not opened to the British manufacturer, and it would be no 
ccnsolation to them if Australians charged higher duties upon 
foreign goods. Any preference by way of increased duties on 
foreign goods that they could not manufacture would not appeal 
to the business men in England. “We are bound to look our 
responsibilities to the Empire in the face. We must not forget 
that the only thing between us and invasion is the British fleet. 
We should not, however, mix such feelings with the desire of mak- 
ing a bargain. The question is, what are we prepared to give in 
exchange for the British market? If we have nothing to give we 
are face to face with a spectacle which does not command 
admiration.” Sir George Reid ended by welcoming Sir W. Lyne’s 
amendment to insert plainly in Mr. Deakin’s motion a proviso that 
any preference offered was to be given only with due regard to 
protecting the industries of the Commonwealth. 
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One further instance. In a letter which he contributed to Mr. 
L. Creswicke’s “ Life of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain,” Sir G. Reid 
wrote: “To be of any real service in either case the British Pre- 
ference must be given on food imports and raw products, one or 
both—obviously, I think, both; and the Colonial ‘ Reciprocity’ 
must include British manufactures, and reduce Protective duties to 
a level enabling the British manufacturer to compete in the Colonial 
markets with the local manufacturers. If this policy will not 
increase prices the British people will be spared one great anxiety. 
But can any sort of duty on wheat fail to increase at least the price 
of British wheat? Is any sort of duty on food possible in England 
that will not increase cost, and imperil the cheapness of the staff of 
life? The same sort of reasoning applies to raw materials of many 
kinds. Is not everything in the shape of food itself a raw material 
of British industry? Can increase in the cost of raw material, or 
of living, enable England to manufacture more cheaply than now? 
And if not, in what way is the alleged crisis caused by foreign 
competition to be reduced except at the expense of the British 
people? Mr. Chamberlain says by Preference in Colonial markets. 
But that Preference will be useless unless it be substantial. To 
be of any real service it must displace or arrest Colonial manu- 
facturers to a serious extent. Will the Colonial Protectionists con- 
sent to open the door wide enough? I do not think they will. 
They are eager for preference, but they will not equally under- 
stand reciprocity. .. . Then any scheme of Preference which does 
not cover all the dependencies of the whole field of inter-Imperial 
trade might replace existing inequalities by more dangerous diffi- 
culties. Unless the chain is complete the whole project falls short 
of its great object—Imperial unity. My view is that even if 
adopted all round, Imperial unity would be placed on a precarious 
basis. Family bargains lead to family jealousies and disagree- 
ments, and family quarrels are the bitterest, and last the longest.” 
“TI fully perceive the fact,” Sir George went on to say, “that the 
policy to which Mr. Chamberlain has converted himself, has grand 
objects in view—that it inspires many patriotic minds with the 
purest motives, and that it is able to blend in formidable combina- 
tion disinterested earnestness with the most powerful hopes of self- 
interest—better prices for British farmers, better rents for British 
landlords, and easier times for British manufactures. If those 
classes comprise the main objects of national solicitude and of 
British strength, if their needs and their distress are the most ur- 
gent, then let Mr. Chamberlain win. But if the crowded millions 
of the great body of the British people are the strongest pillars of 
our great Empire, if their needs are the greatest of all, let the 
abundance of the world still pour, unchecked and untaxed, into the 
homes of the poor.” 
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Three years or so ago Sir George Reid took up an interesting 
attitude as the leading opponent of Socialism. Australian parties 
at any rate are logical in this respect, and, in his battle with the 
Labour party, Sir George once again proved his devotion to the 
doctrines of the Manchester School. In order, however, to gain 
this end, he was compelled to invite the co-operation of the Pro- 
tectionist Anti-Socialists on the basis of leaving the fiscal question 
severely alone. For so doing, Sir George Reid was keenly criti- 
cised, not only by his opponents, but by the stalwarts among his 
own party who feared defilement by coming in contact with the 
accursed thing Protection. It is difficult, however, not to side with 
Sir George Reid on this matter, as against the Free Trade whole- 
hoggers. Free Trade, as Sir George probably knew well enough, 
is “not only dead, but damned,” in the Commonwealth, whereas 
the question of Socialism versus Anti-Socialism was much more 
likely to prove a live subject. But here again Sir George Reid’s 
Free Trade convictions exerted their influence. He declined to 
sacrifice his fiscal creed altogether, though willing that the tariff 
then existing, with such alterations as might be suggested by the 
Royal Commission, should remain; and apparently he cherished 
some hopes that in the future a modified form of free-trade might 
yet be set up for the Commonwealth. Mr. Deakin was anxious 
to have the fiscal controversy settled once and for ever; Sir George 
Reid was bent upon preventing a Socialistic triumph at the forth- 
coming Federal elections, and did not Took much beyond that 
immediate object. 

During the last year or two, Sir George Reid has taken much 
less part in politics. His appearances grew more and more in- 
frequent, his party began to grumble, and finally he retired from 
the leadership of the Opposition. It remains only to add that Sir 
George Reid has been an outside supporter of the present “fusion” 
Government under Mr. Deakin. 

In conclusion, a few words may be said on Sir George Reid as 
aman. Short and yet weighing over eighteen stone, he is the 
embodiment of Horace’s character, 

Totus teres atque rotundus, 
and his circularity of figure is, if anything, enhanced by the eye- 
glass which he has made as much his own trade-mark as Mr. 
Chamberlain has in England. As a speaker, Sir George is at his 
very best when addressing a popular audience. His wit, broad and 
homely, is never above the heads of his audience, and he simply 
revels in interruptions. Instances without number of his power of 
repartee might be quoted. The following example is typical. He 
was once in Western Australia when the local Premier, playing 
upon the rivalry between Sydney and Melbourne, twitted him some- 
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what as follows: “It’s a strange fact, Mr. Reid, that we get in- 
telligent men from Victoria, but we never seem to get any but 
lunatics from Sydney. Don’t you think it very extraordinary?” 
“Not in the least, Sir, not in the least,” replied Mr. Reid (as he 
then was) at once. “No one but a lunatic would ever think of 
leaving Sydney for Western Australia.” Sir George Reid, in a 
word, is an ideal popular politician, and (may it be 
added?) has been a godsend to the caricaturist and the 
advertiser of patent food-stuffs. The fact, too, that Sir 
George has a fund of kindly nature has been not a 
little in his favour. His bantering remarks, often rapped out 
when he is apparently fast asleep, have a way of hitting off a 
situation more aptly than streams of close logical argument, and he 
is probably a far deeper thinking man than his opponents credit 
him with being. An interrupter once broke in upon Sir George 
Reid in the midst of his saying that Australia had never produced 
a statesman of really first-class ability with, “How about you, 
George?” “Well,” he answered, “I think I come as near the real 
thing as anybody else.” There are many Australians who believe 
that the claim is well founded. 


M. A. 
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THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


IT is not impossible that a United States of Europe might exist 
alongside of which the British Empire might live, and with which 
it might keep harmonious relations, but such a solution of the 
European problem would depend on the moderation of the strongest 
State or group of States in Europe, and if it is ever to come to pass 
plainly the interest of the British Empire demands that it should be 
deferred until our loosely knit confederacy has acquired more con- 
sistency, and until the oversea dominions, and Canada in particular, 
have become more populous and self-supporting. We are, there- 
fore, committed to the policy ef maintaining the balance of power 
for the next half-century «t any rate, and the military forces kept 
up by us for the purpose, are known as the Expeditionary Force, 
and have been fixed by Mr. Haldane’s administration at six divi- 
sions of infantry and four brigades of cavalry, together with some 
troops destined to serve on‘the line of communication. Assuming 
that these forces are capable of being promptly mobilised and de- 
spatched to the seat of war, there are still a number of questions 
which should attract the attention of persons interesting themselves 
in such matters, and it should, in particular, be the duty of the new 
Parliament to ascertain as far as possible, whether these forces pos- 
sess commanders and staff selected on a satisfactory system, whether 
the troops, stores, and reserves of horses and equipment really exist 
in such a state that the Army can be despatched to the seat of war 
in time to avert the decisive defeat of our allies, in time, that is, to 
avert future Jenas and Wagrams, while our troops are tardily oc- 
cupying their port of disembarcation. For our statesmen, more- 
over, there stand out two problems for earnest consideration. The 
first is whether the forces designated are sufficiently strong to 
answer our purpose ; and the second, whether the money annually 
voted for the Army is not sufficient to maintain far stronger forces 
if more economically and efficiently expended. Continental 
politics often change their course with curious rapidity, but actually 
it is the power of Germany and Austria in combination which might 
threaten the independence of Europe. These two States have 
shown no sign as yet of aggressive tendencies, but it is undeniable 
that if their Armies acted in combination, and were directed by a 
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single mind, they would be in a position to change the existing 
order of things. Germany can mobilise 25 Army Corps in the 
first line, besides Landwehr and garrison troops. Austria has 14 
Army Corps to bring to her assistance, with ample reserves. The 
central position of the two Empires, and the initiative which they 
would probably seize by declaring war, would enable them to con- 
centrate overwhelming forces (not less than 30 Army Corps) for a 
decisive contest with France, while leaving a rearguard of amply 
sufficient strength to hold Russia in check for the first critical three 
months of the war. Although at present there is no reason to 
apprehend any such sudden attack on France, yet if we regard it as 
a possible contingency, and aspire to prevent it, we should be pre- 
pared to land an Army in Belgium, or northern France, during the 
critical three months, strong enough to enable the French to hold 
the field until Russia could come to her assistance with adequate 
forces. It is not open to question that six divisions of infantry, 
with but four brigades of cavalry, are too weak a reinforcement to 
turn the scale in a duel between such mighty forces. They are the 
equivalent of but three Army Corps. The French could not mobi- 
lise more than 21 Corps for the first shock, so that a considerable 
increase of our contingent is necessary to give them a fair chance 
of victory in the early, and perhaps decisive, stage of the war. 
Various enterprising journalists have gained notoriety in the 
halfpenny press and in the fire-eating magazines, by painting in 
lurid colours the peril which threatens us from a direct attack by 
Germany. The truti: is that our Navy is at present in overwhelm- 
ing superiority to the rival fleet. Nothing but the most inept 
direction in war could bring about our defeat, and against that 
danger no shipbuilding programme can protect us. Even if our 
battle squadrons were swept from the North Sea, it is clear that 
the Germans would place themselves in a most perilous position by 
detaching half-a-dozen Army Corps to land in England, surrounded 
as they are by potential enemies, and less than 250,000 troops could 
not possibly win a decisive victory on English soil. The danger to 
our interests lies then in the extension of German Sovereignty on 
the Continent of Europe, so as to embrace the small States which 
lie on the eastern shore of the North Sea, and to influence the 
policy of France and Spain. Before this can be effected the 
French Army must be defeated by the German, and our Expedi- 
tionary Force exists to prevent such a catastrophe. The new 
school of strategists recommend that we should adopt the Con- 
tinental military organisation for the purpose, but the difficulties 
and disadvantages of this course are very great, and are never even 
alluded to by thesé amateurs. It is never explained, for example, 
how the War Office, which finds such difficulty in controlling the 
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relatively small Army under its orders, could suddenly become fit to 
deal with the whole manhood of the nation. Where would the in- 
structors be found, or the barracks, or the equipment for such a 
host at such short notice? No Act of Parliament can create officers, 
and the treatment meted out to the Corps of Officers is making it 
more difficult to recruit it every year. Finally, would the threatened 
State patiently await the development of these plans for coercing 
her? Such meekness under provocation has not recently been a 
characteristic of German foreign policy. 


The National Service League, on the other hand, proposes to 
call into existence, a huge National Guard, which is not to be liable 
for Continental warfare, but only for Home Defence. In reply to 
this fantastic proposal it is sufficient to point out the result of all 
military science. The only safe defence is the ability to attack. 
To await invasion with any number of quarter-trained troops with- 
out proper leadership is merely to drain the resources of the nation 
to no purpose. We come back, then, to the only Army which the 
country possesses capable of taking the field in the case of Con- 
tinental war. Is it strong enough in leaders, in composition, in 
numbers, in reserves, and in armament? ‘To none of these ques- 
tions can an entirely satisfactory answer be returned, and yet for 
the immense sums expended we ought undoubtedly to have more 
formidable forces to strike with. 


If it were possible to create an Army of twice the power of the 
existing Expeditionary Corps, without exceeding thirty millions for 
our annual Army expenditure, the position of the country would be 
notably changed for the better in Europe, and this increase of 
security at home would have the best results all over the world. 
In the opinion of competent judges a more economical and capable 
War Administration would produce this result. 


They point out that in several essential respects the organisa- 
tion of the British Army is almost twice as costly as any other 
without corresponding increase in power. For example, a company 
in other Armies is commanded by 4 officers, and means 250 rifle- 
men; 4 such companies form a battalion. In our service, three 
officers are alloted to the unit, but the battalion of the same 
strength is divided into eight companies instead of 4. In the 
cavalry the disproportion between the soldiers borne on the books 
and the soldiers mounted for service, is bewildering. In the Boer 
Warit took at least three men in each regiment to put one in the 
field; more often the proportion was even more extravagant. The 
whole paraphernalia of a regiment is used for three squadrons; on 
the Continent the regiments vary in strength from four to six 
squadrons. 
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The British Army is the best found in luxuries, such as mounted 
“infantry,” various types of artillery, and other auxiliary services, 
but the poorest in fighting power guo rata of any. To put 72 
battalions into the first line, with 42 squadrons of cavalry, it takes 
166,000 men on the ration return. Such a number of soldiers would 
in any Continental Army mean four Army Corps, besides a Cavalry 
division. In ours, it means but three Army Corps, with a Cavalry 
division. The command arrangements of our Army are still com- 
plicated by abuses which have been creeping in gradually during 
two centuries, and much money is wasted in consequence. But 
the commodity which is wasted most recklessly is time, and time 
means money, and victory as well, in military affairs. This waste 
of time is largely due to the inelastic nature of our system of com- 
mand, and also to want of intelligence. The strictest economy of 
all resources is a prime condition of military success to-day. 

An increase of the Infantry of the Expeditionary Force from 
six divisions to nine, and the Cavalry from four brigades to eight, 
would entirely alter the balance of military power in Europe in our 
favour. It might not impossibly enable us to treat successfully for 
the limitation of naval armaments, but two principal difficulties 
stand in the way of such an increase of force. First, the expense ; 
secondly, the lack of recruits. The money could only be found by 
a radical reform of the War Administration, by ruthlessly dispens- 
ing with what is not necessary, and by laying plans for several 
years ahead, instead of carrying on from year to year in order to 
square with the annual budget. That there is a very wide margin 
for possible economy is evident when our military expenditure and 
the result it produces is compared item by item with the outlay and 
armed forces of continental states. The fact that our rank and file 
are paid while theirs are not by no means accounts for the difference 
which must be due to other causes. For the recruiting difficulty 
there is but one remedy, which is to provide for the employment of 
men after they leave the Army, if they have served more than 
three years, and to organise two schemes of enlistment: one for 
long term soldiers serving abroad, with employment guaranteed on 
leaving the Army ; the other short service for the Army in Europe. 
By no other means will it be possible to raise any considerable in- 
crease of recruits under a volunteer system, and therefore such in- 
crease must be attained in the manner indicated, however difficult 
and however opposed to existing traditions. Long service troops 
are required for the oversea dominions, with a small reserve. Short 
service troops, with a very large reserve proportionately to the 
peace establishment, are wanted for our European Army. 

The military policy which has answered best in the past has 
been to defend our country by attacking our enemies on the Con- 
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tinent with the troops of our Continental allies. | German his- 
torians denounce us for this practice, and point out how we have 
made use of each Continental State in turn to suit our convenience. 
There could be no higher praise from the point of view of British 
interests, but to execute this policy there has always been one con- 
dition which remains absolutely essential. We must be able to 
support our Continental ally with sufficient forces to turn the scale 
in his favour. Whenever we have done this we have found allies 
and emerged victoriously from the contest. Nor is there any 
probability of this policy failing in the future if only we fulfil the 
condition. 


CECIL BATTINE. 





THE DRUG HABIT. 


(By Dr. JenninGs). 


“To understand things,” says Amiel, “we must once have 
been in them, and then have come out of them.” A volume then, 
on the morphia habit, by a physician who was himself for five-and- 
twenty years, an habitué, and who succeeded in its renunciation, 
is likely to be read by those who are enslaved in this manner, with 
more than usual interest. 

Dr. Jennings starts with the startling assertion that one medi- 
cal man out of four is a drug addict, but this statement is some- 
what qualified by the fact that the writer evidently comprises all 
kinds of narcomaniacs, including chronic alcoholics, in this category. 

French statistics are said to have shown that one-fifth of the 
mortality in the profession is due to morphia, and in an enquiry 
instituted by Dr. Crothers, twenty-three per cent. of medical prac- 
titioners were found to be addicted to this kind of excess. Taking 
then into account that a small percentage would have escaped de- 
tection, the figure given by Dr. Jennings may not be as exaggerated 
as might have been supposed. It may be remarked, too, as Dr. 
Jennings shows, that the popular idea of a morphia-taker is often 
entirely erroneous. A morphia habitué, especially if he exceeds 
in alcohol, will come in time to be what is known as a drug-fiend, 
but, if temperate, he may, on the contrary, present the appear- 
ance of perfect health, and strange as it may seem may be all the 
better for taking morphia. The so-called morphinomaniac is, as 
a matter of fact, nearly always an inebriate, who adds morphia to 
previous alcoholic intemperance, because he discovers it to be a 
means of postponing incipient intoxication. It is then a mistake 
to attribute to morphia alone what is in reality the consequence of 
a compound narcomania. 

The properly regulated use of morphia alone, is much less 
harmful, and as active exercise is one of the conditions of im- 
munity from evil consequences, the fact of a man being a healthy 
golfer or an athlete is no evidence of abstention from drugs, or 
otherwise. 

Besides this, another reason which makes it difficult to obtain 
exact statistics as to the prevalence of morphia taking is the fact 
that if, when taken alone, morphia may be no more harmful than 
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alcohol, a certain discredit is attached to the use of the former, 
which makes it strongly advisable for those who take it to conceal 
the habit. Hence it is, that the real number of morphia takers is 
vastly greater than is generally supposed. But whether the phy- 
sical effect of morphia, associated with alcohol or not, is detri- 
mental to the health, its use is always followed by a servitude 
which after a time becomes intolerable, and the morphia habitué, 
we are told, has henceforth but one object—to unwind what de 
Quincey calls the “ accursed chain.” Henceforth, he becomes the 
natural prey of empirics of all kinds, and passes his time essaying 
one advertised specific after another, or trying cures in sanatoria 
which usually end in failure. 

How, then, is it possible for an addict to recover his moral 
freedom? Where shall he apply for help? To whom shall he go 
for salvation? Dr. Jennings’ book answers all these questions. 
The drug habitué must begin by understanding, that although he 
can be helped by medicines he must not rely entirely for liberation 
upon drugs. To cure the morphia habit, if the temporary cessa- 
tion of the use of morphia carr be looked upon as a cure, is, he 
says, not difficult. The addiction can be knocked out in a rela- 
tively short time by hyoscine, duboisine, atropine, or heroin; or 
by coal-tar derivatives. But such treatments, by eliminating the 
will and encouraging reliance upon drugs, predispose to future re- 
lapse. When the stupefying influence of the curative drug has 
passed off, the inhibited impulse often becomes still more un- 
controllable. The uselessness of what has been looked upon as a 
real effort, then, seems evident, the patient acquires a settled con- 
viction of the futility of further attempts at emancipation, and 
remains more hopelessly discouraged than ever. 

Dr. Jennings shows that such discouragement is quite un- 
founded, and to those who have to do with morphia addicts, the 
cases related in support of his opinion will be absorbingly in- 
teresting. The reader who expects to find in this volume an easy 
cure will be disappointed, for although different therapeutic mea- 
sures, to be presently described, are given, which mitigate suffer- 
ing, the prevention of craving is shown to depend greatly on con- 
trol of morbid emotivity and impulsivity. To become once more 
his own master, the patient must conquer little by little his ten- 
dency to depend for the relief of every malaise and discomfort 
upon drugs, and learn to rely, in some measure, upon himself. 

An analogy may be drawn between the psychical security 
likely to result from such re-education of character, and biological 
immunity. Active immunity is the protection of the tissues from 
themselves, by their own self-assertion. Interventional agency 
only affords the lesser security of passive protection as compared 
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with the former of limited duration, and with greater liability to 
recurrence in the future. The organism that has been helped is 
then less secure than that which has received no such assistance. 

Applying these considerations to the treatment of morphinism, 
Jennings restricts, as much as possible, the use of hypnotics, but 
in any case, whether the patient elects to get through the ordeal 
quickly by cultivating a little stoicism, or decides to devote a 
couple of months to the weaning, the renunciation should be ef- 
fected by guidance and not compulsion. For if, says Dr. Jennings, 
present physical discomfort can be reduced by looking it fairly 
and squarely in the face, to its exact mental and somatic pro- 
portions, and a healthy ideal substituted in this way for a fixed 
obsessive idea, constraint always increases mental hostility, and 
leaves behind a subconscious desire, which is the frequent cause 
of future trouble. 

The means used are the gradual decrease of the ration of 
opiates associate with an ingenious technique, by which the seda- 
tive effect is increased in inverse proportion to the lessening of 
stimulation. For morphia, it must be remembered, is for adults a 
stimulant, and not, as it is supposed by the public, a narcotic. To 
prevent the revival of desire for stronger stimulants which a milder 
stimulation gives rise to, it may be necessary to give up, not only 
alcohol, but temporarily also meat. During the weaning, the fac- 
tors of craving indicate the necessity chiefly of three modes of 
relief, and the late Professor Gamgee, of Manchester, came in- 
dependently to exactly the same conclusions as Dr. Jennings, re- 
commending the three great therapeutic measures to which the 
latter has so often called attention. 

These are heart tonics, medicines which combat hyperacidity 
and the turkish bath. When indispensable, sedatives may be 
used as a transition at the end. For this purpose, dionine is the 
least objectionable, but the earlier it is given in weaning, the mcre 
likely it is to cause ultimate trouble. Hypnotics also are to be 
avoided as much as possible ; trional, sulphonal, and veronal, which 
are given, says the author, in the order of their relative innocuity, 
are all double-edged tools. The details of the accessory treat- 
ment, which any healthy-minded addict can apply for himself, are 
too numerous to be given here, but Dr. Jennings states that with 
confidence and perseverance the dreaded craving can be whittled 
away by the relief of its various factors until it is reduced to a 
bearable minimum, and the whilom drug habitué recognises at length 
that the end has been attained. 

We will say in conclusion that although the re-education of 
the will and character on the lines indicated in this book might 
appear to require more than ordinary strength of purpose and 
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perseverance, we have Dr. Jennings’ authoritative assurance to the 
contrary. The only moral capital necessary, he says, for success, 
and this is borne out by his cases, is a determination to put up 
with the unavoidable, perfect confidence in the result, and a mode- 
rate amount of firmness. This does not seem unattainable. 
Psycho-physiological treatment in the plan laid down by Dr. Jen- 
nings is, at any rate, deserving of serious consideration, and it 
remains for the future to show whether others will find it as 
successful as the author. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the book has had such 
an excellent reception, not only from the medical, but also from 
the lay press. 














SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MANNERS 
FROM A CAPITAL. 


IN a previous number of this Review it was my privilege to write on 
Russian rural life as it appeared to English eyes. My purpose, in 
the pages which follow, is to record a few impressions gained by 
residence in St. Petersburg But I must preface my article by this 
remark: During a long stay in the capital, I was frequently in- 
formed that, if I wished to learn something of typical Russian 
urban life, I must either cultivate the friendship of those who 
troubled themselves little with ordinary St. Petersburg society, or 
travel at once to an inland town; for among the educated classes 
cosmopolitan influence was so strong in the city by the Neva that 
true pictures were only to be found there by diligent seeking. No 
doubt this information was correct in a measure. But I imagine 
that Russians making such a statement have an eye rather on ex- 
ternal things. It is true, for example, that the architecture of Cen- 
tral Russia differs from that of St. Petersburg, that pronunciation 
of the language changes slightly as the traveller moves East, and 
the various activities which we have labelled Western Progress be- 
come rarer, that the hours of the meals alter, and that there are 
many minor differences in manners and customs. But in whatever 
place he may be, see the Russian among other Russians, and you 
cannot mistake his nationality. Whether he be a native of the 
Capital or of Moscow or Odessa, a blend of racial characteristics, 
which overshadows all smaller provincial differences, distinguishes 
him as completely from the Frenchman or the German, as these 
latter are distinct from each other. It is not necessary to go beyond 
St. Petersburg to observe these national traits. 


I do not propose to describe the feelings of a traveller when 
he first sets foot outside one of the numerous railway stations—his 
interest in the movement of the sleighs, the quaint costumes of 
drivers and peasants, their uncleanly air and smell, or his bewilder- 
ment on observing the majority of written signs displayed not 
merely in a strange language but in an unknown alphabet. This 
paper must be confined to matters usually outside the experiences 
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of the merely casual visitor who spends a fortnight or a month in 
the town. 


It so happened that I was residing in St. Petersburg during 
the great festival of Easter, the most important holiday of the 
Orthodox Church. Let me begin my record at this point. 


In all Russian churches it is usual to hold a watch-night service 
on the Saturday before Easter. He who would take part may be 
allotted, by good luck and favour, a reserved position in one of the 
churches—the throng of people being so large that entry by ticket’ 
is necessary to control them—or he may occupy with the crowd the 
unreserved places, or he may stand without, amid a much larger 
crowd. In the third case he will probably place himself outside 
either the Isaac’s Cathedral, the Kazan Cathedral, or the Temple 
of the Resurrection—this last a costly modern church, brilliant with 
mosaics and enamel, erected to the memory of Alexander II. on 
the spot where he was slain by a bomb. At midnight opposite any 
of these churches he will see a torch flame skywards, and a group of 
priests appear at the gates to announce that the Lord is risen. 


Fortunate in having a choice of tickets, I elected to be present 
at a service held in the former palace of the Emperor Paul, now 
used as a military college. About half-past eleven my party ar- 
rived. The civilians present were in evening dress, the -vomen in 
white, and the officers and cadets in full uniform. We purchased 
candles, and holding them lighted in our hands, formed in a semi- 
circle round a temporary altar set up in one of the large rooms of 
the palace. A few minutes later a side door opened, end a proces- 
sion of priests entered, bearing crosses and holy cakes. The cere- 
mony which followed consisted of intoning and singing, and lasted 
but a short time. At twelve the officiating priest faced round to 


the people, and said in a loud voice: “Christ is risen!” We 
extinguished our candles, and turning to our neighbours, echoed the 
words: “Christ is risen!” The response came quickly: “ Yes, it 


is true; He is risen!” Then all fell to embracing—a kiss first on 
the right cheek, then on the left cheek, then on the lips. 


Outside, in the streets, beggars thronged at the church en- 
trances and received showers of coins. Kissing was actively taking 
place on every hand. The anarchist was embracing the police 
officer: “ Brothér, the Lord is risen!” “ Yes truly, brother, He is 
risen!” Off then to a Russian Easter supper of eggs, veal, ham, 
pascha (a preparation of curds), kooleech (a special cake), and un- 
limited vodka. The whole population was drinking deeply, and 
well I know it. For returning home at an early hour of the morn- 
ing no hall porter could be waked to let me in. Drunken slumber 
held him, and since the police do not permit latch keys for outer 
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doors, I was perforce compelled to seek a friend, with whom I 
spent the rest of the night in a long walk out into the suburbs. 

The Sunday and Monday are given up to visiting, with the 
usual triple kiss between acquaintances of either sex upon their 
first meeting after the service. All houses are gaily decorated with 
bunting, and coloured designs in electric light ; as by police direc- 
tion they must be on national holidays. Drunkenness is every- 
where, and the drunkenness which is the product of vodka gives 
rise to a wild, incredible thirst. Hence follows a great consump- 
tion of unboiled water direct from the canals or street taps, and a 
big rise in the figures of the cholera statistics. 

These Easter celebrations, of course, are to be seen only once 
a year; but with a little good fortune one may often watch the 
interesting marriage or baptismal ceremonies. They are in strik- 
ing contrast to those of any Protestant community ; for the Greek 
Church countenances many practices which the “wisdom of our 
ancestors ” has long since condemned as superstitious. 

When a bridal couple arrives at the church, the bridegroom 
proceeds at once to fee the priests, and to sign the necessary 
papers; and not until this is completed can the real ceremony 
begin. Once these formalities are over, however, the pair take 
their stand at a distance from one of the altars, and await the 
coming of the good father, who is to unite them. The altar gates 
open, and he comes forth, attended by some of his brethren. He 
places himself at a reading-desk with his back to the couple, and 
declaims the usual exhortations to mutual love and fidelity on the 
part of bride and bridegroom, and prays for God’s blessing on the 
union. 

Both parties to the marriage are attended by male relatives ; 
these now come forward and hand two rings to the priest who fits 
them onto the fingers of the principals. He makes the sign of the 
cross over them, and they exchange rings. An attendant spreads 
a silk carpet between them and the priest, on which they kneel, 
holding lighted tapers in their hands, and receive the father’s bless- 
ing. A second attendant now brings two golds crowns from an- 
other room, and stands waiting on the priest’s left. The latter 
motions to the relatives, who promptly don kid gloves, or twist 
handkerchiefs about their fingers; for they are going to touch the 
crowns, and to do so with the bare hand would be sacrilege. On 
receiving the crowns, however, they do not put them on the heads. 
of the bride and groom, but hold them slightly above, in an atti- 
tude which looks very awkward. Then parties, priests, and atten- — 
dants, form a procession, and march three times round the lectern 
and carpet, the crowns and candles being all the while retained in 
the hand. 
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When they have returned to their former positions, the holy 
father pours out wine into a gold cup, and hands it to the bride and 
bridegroom, who drink alternately until the cup is empty. 

The officiating priests then walk towards the altar, followed by 
the newly-married pair. The altar gates open to admit the clergy- 
men, but close heavily behind them in the faces of the bridal party. 
Husband and wife sink upon their knees and kiss the floor where 
the priests’ feet last trod. Then they return to receive the con- 
gratulations of their friends. 

The proceedings at a christening are still more quaint than at 
the wedding. On the appointed day the godfather and godmother 
—for the true father and mother are not admitted to the ceremony 
—bring the child to the church. Possibly as many as twenty 
babies are to be christened at the same time, and the godparents 
bring with them a duplicate set of clothing for each infant. They 
take up positions round a large silver font, at one end of which 
three candles are burning, and the godmother holds the child ready 
for the ministrations of the priest. So far as the words of the 
ceremony are concerned, the form is not strikingly different from 
what we are all accustomed to; but the actions of both priest and 
godparents seem very strange to English eyes. The priest begins 
by painting a cross in holy fluid on the child’s hands and feet. This 
is immediately sponged off, the child taken from its guardian’s arms 
by the priest, and plunged completely into the water in the font. 
The ensuing uproar is deafening, but godmothers are by to wrap 
the little bodies in dry clothes, and the wet and angry babies are 
soon all hushed to sleep again. 

The priest demands of the godfather if, on behalf of the child, 
he renounces the devil and his ways; for reply the man turns his 
back and spits, to show his disgust at any thought of a connection 
between the little one and the devil. Candles are handed out, and 
all file in procession round the font. When this is concluded, and 
the candles are extinguished, the most curious part of the ceremony 
comes ; for now the priest gives directions for each godfather to 
break off the bottom portion of his candle, and screw it into a little 
wax ball. Next he takes a pair of scissors, and cuts away a piece 
of the child’s hair, which is also passed to the godfather. The 
latter must now work the hair into the wax, and finally throw the 
pellet into the font. This proceeding traces its origin to an ancient 
Tartar charm against evil spirits. 

All that then remains to be done is to receive the baptismal 
certificate, and to pay the fees of the priest. 

Ecclesiastical forms having such an importance among th-~* 
the inquiry naturally presents itself: Are the Russians 4s them 
people? It would +? far beyond the scope of this »~"’ SERENE 3 
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a full answer to such a question; but the following, I think, is a 
fair summary of the position. In all ranks are to be found a few 
who are sincerely pious, not merely in outward form, but in inward 
belief. Among the peasant class there is at least an immense show 
of religion—much making of the sign of the cross, display of eikons 
in all houses, and reasonably regular attendance at church—but a 
great deal of it is of no deeper worth than the feeling which prompts 
certain Englishwomen to banish peacock’s feathers from the house. 
Thus, a labourer will bare his head and cross himself, when near a 
church ; again, he will spit with disgust on passing a priest, for such 
a meeting is unlucky ; and I imagine each act is of the same value 
in his eyes, and equally the child of superstition. A few of the 
upper classes also keep up observance of the forms their fathers 
followed, with perhaps a remote idea, vague and unanalysed, that 
they believe in a higher power ; but, for the most part, the educated 
people are avowed atheists. 

The fact of religion having so little sway, is naturally reflected 
in the moral life of the people. Corruption in the public services is 
too notorious to demand notice here. Of business morality I know 
too little to speak with authority; there is acute carelessness, if 
nothing worse, in keeping business engagements, but apart from a 
rather happy-go-lucky attitude towards affairs, the best Russian 
commercial men are, I believe, as honourable as the British. 

It is in the matter of sexual morality that the absence of the 
restraint of religion is most markedly felt. The point of view 
seems to be that an unmarried girl who has a child, and who fails 
to be married to the father, either before or after the birth, is to be 
condemned ; no other lapse is to meet with censure. A person of 
English upbringing is shocked by such a point of view, the Russian 
child is bred and educated in an atmosphere which reflects it at 
every hand. Though the doctrine itself is to be abhorred, its wide 
diffusion prevents the broad-minded critic from demanding the same 
standard of conduct from persons born respectively in Russia and 
England. The evil, however, goes very deep. While a Russian 
girl will aot readily yield her honour to any but her fiancé a 
married woman permits herself the utmost licence. The Black Sea 
watering-place, Yalta—to give but one illustration—is visited 
annually by many ladies of culture for no other purpose than an 
improper friendship with the handsome Tartarean guides of the 
Crimean hills. 

There is a freedom, too, in conversation quite impossible in 
England, at any rate between comparative strangers of opposite 

~~es, I made the acquaintance of a very charming and intelligent 
dants, »-—.4 toa prince. “I am going to be married,” she told me ; 


and carpet, 1, ” 
Sea bee, * care not to have more than one baby.” I chaf. 
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fingly remonstrated with her, and pleaded at least for three children, 
pointing out the dangers of a fall in the population, if everyone 
copied her. Promptly she took pencil and paper, and proved to her 
own satisfaction—her mathematics were weak—that no serious 
decrease could result from such parental selfishness. 

But with all their defects—and doubtless in foreign eyes we 
British have as many or more—there is a charm about these people 
possessed by no other race I know. Perhaps not everyone would 
agree with such a sweeping statement, but few living among the 
Russians could resist the growth of a friendly feeling towards them. 
I think it is a certain light-hearted, good-humoured laziness which 
is so attractive. There are scores of national holidays—Saints’ 
days, Royal birthdays, Royal name days, Royal accession days, 
Royal coronation days—on which no man will work. Earn a liv- 
ing? No thank you, not to-day; a slice of black bread, with a 
little salt and vodka, lots and lots of vodka, is all that is asked for! 
Again, in the commercial houses, even on non-holidays, there is an 
air of slackness maddening to the business man, delightful to the 
disinterested observer. I had some little affairs to transact in one 
of the largest offices of the city. When I entered at the busiest 
time of the day, the clerks were drinking tea and smoking, and 
between the writing of every half-dozen words, paused to have a 
talk with a comrade; the typist, her back to the machine, stood 
chatting with one of the smokers, and only turned round occasion- 
ally to give a lazy tap at the keys; and when one of the principals 
came out to greet me, there was no hurried pretence of work, but 
all went amiably on as before. 

The samovar is a very suitable invention for a nation that 
loves to have its sleep out. It is an urn with a charcoal heater in 
its centre, and water can be kept hot in it indefinitely. Tea drink- 
ing is the first duty of the morning, and as the members of a family 
get up reluctantly in ones and twos at any hour between nine in 
the morning and three in the afternoon, the machinery for a con- 
stant supply of tea, which the samovar provides, is very handy. 
The leisured classes occupy the day with a sleigh drive about “the 
Islands,” with an occasional ball or visit to the opera, with periods 
of sheer passive idleness, and with prodigious eating. After the 
morning tea comes a mid-day meal, and about six an enormous 
dinner. It is difficult to speak too severely of the table manners in 
St. Petersburg. All the continental peoples I am acquainted with 
are untidy eaters, but the practices of the Russians are beyond 
description. What can be said of a host who bends over his wife’s 
plate, and, scooping up peas from it onto his knife, stuffs them 
down his own throat with a noisy, slavering gurgle? Comment is 
impossible. 
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Probably it is the general indolence, of which I have spoken, 
which forms one of the main hindrances (though only one) in the 
way of a rapid acquisition of constitutional liberty. Sublime 
patience, the Russians like to call it! And now that the great for- 
ward step has been taken of the regular meeting of the Duma, it 
seems no bad thing after all that this indolence or patience delays 
progress. It tends, at any rate, to prevent the danger of violent 
re-action from a too rapid movement forward. That there are 
enormous abuses to remedy is undeniable ; but, in the life story of a 
nation still in its infancy, they are matters to which undue import- 
ance will not be attached by the student of history. I have talked 
with persons belonging to every section of Russian opinion, and I 
do not hesitate to say that Russia can win permanent gain only 
from the slow development of the power of the Duma by the widen- 
ing of precedents for its interference (especially in finance), and by 
the obtaining of small concessions from the Emperor at long inter- 
vals. Reaction, indeed, as advocated by the Black Hundred, the 
extremists of the Right, is mischievous; but not less so is the 
agitation of the extremists of the Left. The former are believers 
in a corrupted form of Nietzsche’s philosophy, and look to see 
Russia made splendid by a selfish aristocracy; the latter represent 
liberty gone mad. In the process of her emancipation the country 
suffers much, and for many years will continue so to suffer, from 
bureaucratic oppression, but this state of affairs is better than a 
rapid alternate movement backwards and forwards, and better than 
the immediate victory of the Left. In discussion with a supporter 
of the latter, I obtained an outline of a hypothetical programme for 
the future of Russia. The State was to be Republican and 
Socialistic, which was what one would naturally expect to hear 
from such a source. Then the programme went on to abolish the 
whole system of justice and criminal law. Perhaps I was not acute 
in grasping the exact drift of the circular argument which justified 
this, but it was somewhat so: The murderer, the prostitute, the 
thief, are what they are because of the present-day economic and 
social system ; change that, and you abolish them ; in the meantime 
it is absurd to punish them for what is not their fault, but the fault 
of the system. I asked what would happen if any of these worthy 
criminals remained when the system was changed. The reply came 
that the continued existence of criminals would only be an indica- 
tion that further changes were necessary; until crime disappeared, 
there would be proof positive that the system was imperfect, and so 
long as the system was imperfect, it was unjust to punish any of the 
criminals it created !. 

For such opinions, if proclaimed in too loud a key, men and 
women go to prison for a time. I have little love for the Russian 
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prisons—I was nearly shot by a zealous sentry when trespassing 
near the Peter and Paul—but even they would serve a useful pur- 
pose if they restrained this wild talk. In England, which has 
learnt discipline in her liberty, it would create only laughter. In 
Russia it is the parent of much mischief; it begets outrage—the 
family of my friend of the Left were implicated in an attempt on a 
provincial official—and outrage is used to justify re-action. This 
is productive not merely of harsh measures towards the participators 
in the particular outrage—my friend’s uncle was sent to Siberia, his 
daughter hanged—but affects the whole policy of the Government. 
The source of revolutionary opinions may be the unfortunate type 
of government ; but, in the process of reforming that government, 
law and order must be respected. As an English Radical I hate 
the Russian system. It is corrupt, it is selfish, it is oppressive, it is 
inefficient. So, however, has been nearly every infant form of 
government, and it must be recognised that only by evolution from 
the bureaucracy, and not upon its ruins from immediate destruction, 
can a sound constitutionalism arise. 

Enough, however, of social.analysis. I have spoken above of 
the Islands of the Neva delta. St. Petersburg is built over half-a- 
dozen of them. The remotest is the great resort of fashion in 
winter, and in spring, before the exodus to the country has begun. 
In sleighs and on horseback during the frost, and by carriage and 
steamer when the navigation is open, the whole world of St. Peters- 
burg flocks there in a crowd. Shortly after the equinox, com- 
mences the season of the white nights, a period of about five weeks’ 
duration, when daylight continues throughout the whole of the 
twenty-four hours. The river steamboats fill with laughing pas- 
sengers, and supper parties on restaurant-barges moored near the 
islands are the order of the day. Nor is gaiety in the smallest 
degree diminished by the thought of possible police interference 
with liberty. | Many were the acquaintances who told me with 
cheerful smiles that they had spent a few months in prison in con- 
sequence of various liberal activities. They were neither proud of 
it nor ashamed ; to them it was an ordinary incident in the life of a 
man of advanced culture, and provided they were not confined in 
the Peter and Paul or Schlusselburg fortresses, they could be 
reasonably comfortable during their imprisonment. 

On two occasions I saw the authorities deal with crowds of 
enormous dimensions assembled in the streets. The first was when 
the Emperor made a flying visit to unveil a statue of Alexander IIL, 
and the second when part of the fleet lay in the river to salute a 
new statue of Peter the Great, on the anniversary of the Swedish 
defeat at Poltava) When the Emperor was present, in the anxiety 
for his safety, the convenience of the public was not consulted ; the 
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whole neighbourhood was flooded with troops, and the people thrust 
back into the side streets, and kept constantly scattered by the 
movement of mounted patrols. But on the second occasion there 
was perfect good feeling between crowd and police. I was told 
on high authority—and from what I saw and heard from other 
sources, I think the information reliable—that neither police nor 
army can be counted on as perfectly loyal to the bureaucracy; if 
disturbance occurs on a large scale, it is the Cossack, Caucasian, or 
Tartar soldiery who will be called out to suppress it. 

But whatever want of loyalty may expose itself upon a severe 
test, the present police control over the inhabitants is perfect. 
Every Russian and every stranger must have a passport, and if he 
changes his rooms must register the change. Each house—they 
are generally of enormous dimensions, and divided into many flats 
and suites—has a staff of out-door porters attached to it, who per- 
form all the scavenging and cleaning work in the streets; in addi- 
tion, however, to being a minor inspector of sanitation and street 
and drainage works, the head porter is also spy and passport regis- 
tration agent, acting under the police, appointed by them, and quite 
independent of the house owner. The authorities are thus enabled 
to keep close watch on all who come and go. This system has 
great inconveniences, and necessitates an immense amount of tip- 
ping to make life run smoothly, but one quickly gets used to it, and 
learns how low the amount of a tip may safely drop before, by its 
smallness, it makes the recipient pretend to a virtuous indignation 
at being bribed. 

In concluding this somewhat rambling record of impressions, 
let me add this word. It is good at the present moment, when 
travelling in Russia, to be a subject of Great Britain. The govern- 
ing classes want our friendship to strengthen Russia on the Con- 
tinent, the landowners and concession vendors want British capital, 
the liberty-seekers desire the sympathy of a freer people than 
themselves. In consequence, all court the English visitor, his lan- 
guage is the fashion, himself ever a welcome guest. And as 
material benefits may result to both peoples from such a feeling, 
long may it last! 

HAROLD O. S. WRIGHT. 








WOMAN AS A FACTOR IN THE 
LABOUR WORLD. 


IN spite of all that has been said and written on the subject, it 
may reasonably be doubted if any man has ever yet thoroughly 
understood any woman. They differ absolutely, not merely in 
degree, but in kind. Woman remains just as she was from the 
beginning, sui generis. This difference, so vital and fundamental, 
is that which has invariably constituted the attraction between the 
two sexes. To call woman an inferior or unfinished man, is to 
speak nonsense for which there exists no excuse. They each 
possess their respective points of superiority, and each comes as a 
complement to the other. Only the superficial and ignorant would 
dream of comparing or measuring them by skull capacity or bulk 
of brain, though, as a matter of fact, the women of the Slav races, 
who have initiated and engineered all the great movements (at any 
rate in Russian history), surpass the men of the Slav races in both 
of these points. But this truth, of course, proves little or nothing, 
and affords the rudest and crudest standard of estimates. It mat- 
ters not for a moment, which sex has really the biggest head. 
Genius of the highest kinds seems equally associated with over- 
sized and under-sized skulls. One might almost as well endeavour 
to graduate moral excellences by weighing the soul—if indeed we 
may assume its existence—which the newspapers assure us has 
been done already in America, with the result that it appears to be 
a small fraction of an ounce. It is not simply marriage that shows 
the amazing difference in the sexes, and makes it prominent. 

‘Sic visum est Veneri, cui placet impares 

Formas atque animos sub juga aenea 

Se@vo mittere cum joco. 
In every department of life the difference stands out clearly for 
those who have eyes to see. Unfortunately, most of our chronicles 
have been written by men, and their records bear the distorting 
impress of their sex, and every sign of inaccurate observation and 
incurious indifference in their accounts of women. Had both the 
sexes registered their experiences we should have possessed a 
much more fruitful and instructive commentary on life. It may 
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be maintained without the least fear of exaggeration, that woman 
has only been discovered of late, and has not yet been compre- 
hended—much less appropriated. We do not mean to state that 
the feminine factor in humanity will ever be expressed in mathe- 
matical symbols, or reduced to an algebraic formula) But we do 
assert that hitherto woman has been purely exploited for other 
interests than her own, and not explained, as she deserves to be 
utilised for the best possible advantage, and evaluated as the 
blessing she is, and will be, with continually increasing powcr. 
There is no natural competition between the two sexes, whatever 
artificial forms may create. Each supplies what the other lacks. 
And a wise community would do its uttermost to avoid any an- 
tagonism in industries, some of which might be profitably ear- 
marked for women, and some (the great majority) for men. But 
even when they do happen to compete in the same areas, friction 
and unpleasantness might readily be neutralised by agreement end 
mutual concessions. At the same time, trade and commerce should 
be improved, softened and civilised, with a distinct alleviation of 
ugly asperities, by a certain infusion of the feminine element. 
Courtesy in business would tend to sweeten the prevailing bitter- 
néss, and relax the rigour and vigour of unnecessary harshness. 
“ Business is business,” conceals a desperate fallacy. Abstracticns 
are always more or less dangerous, and the better (the truer) the 
epigram, the greater the falsehood, as on the other hand the biggest 
facts may be the biggest libels. Business cannot be isolated from 
the medium of life, and prescinded away from its attendant and 
inter-penetrating conditions, moral and spiritual. Business is busi- 
ness and something more. It has, it must have, its ethical and 
other aspects, which cannot be removed without producing fatal 
injury to the business and those who conduct it, and to the society. 
A soul-less trade cannot escape being a damned trade. It carries 
within it the sentence of its own degradation and ultimate dissolu- 
tion. Mere buying and selling, without any regard to the spiritual 
ingredients or circumstances, would in some respects, but only in 
some, resemble Mohammed's coffin. For it could not remain long 
in that severely insulated state, it would find inevitable affinities 
(after its non-moral reserve), with immoral descents. And this 
final deterioration we know invariably occurs. So that the intro- 
duction of a more spiritual factor in commerce, even (if it must be, 
though it is not obliged to be the competition of women in busi- 
ness should make rather for good than for evil, and more for the 
elevation of the tone and the atmosphere. The competition would 
have no need to be aggressive or hostile, it might very well remain 
kind and friendly, considerate and courteous. For love has its own 
gentle antagonisms. And the most stable unions result out of the 
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inherent sympathy of opponents, which simply supplement each 
other's shortcomings. Commerce sadly requires moralising, and 
woman (the spiritual element) assuredly has a mission for this end. 
Irreligious principles in trade in the long run can only destroy 
business, because it destroys confidence. Credit, let us remember, 
rests on an ethical basis at the last analysis, and not on the material 
or pecuniary alone. We all feel, if we do not express our convic- 
tion in so many words, that something has gone wrong with our 
trade. Some attribute this unhealthiness to Free Trade, and some 
to the Protection of Labour by Trade Unionism and Alien Acts. 
But it may justly be questioned if Fair Trade (so-called) or Fiscal 
Reform of any kind, would provide a sufficient relief, and would 
not rather be a remedy far worse than the disease- Society has 
yet to learn that matter rests on spirit, and the driving forces of 
the machinery and the ruling ideas are moral. Life, even com- 
mercial life, means at its core a dynamic stream from a dynamic 
fountain. We really, when we buy and sell in the market, ex- 
change conceptions, and not goods and chattels, or money. The 
commodities that pass from hand to hand, from country to country, 
operate as counters and no more. They represent spiritual tran- 
sactions and spiritual merchandise. So much faith, so much hope, 
so much honesty, or their opposites, circulate along the great busi- 
ness routes, and inter-migrate from one centre of industry to an- 
other. The last appeal, the ultimate sanction, in war or trade, 
always was, and always will be, a moral appeal, a moral sanction. 
We cannot get rid of religion on any terms. It follows us into 
the counting-house, and secretly manipulates all the wires of the 
world. The final question must be the question of credit or con- 
fidence. That is to say, in plain language, every system reposes 
on faith. 

The introduction of women into business signifies not merely 
an additional factor or fresh disturbing element, but a different kind 
of worker, We may choose, if she interferes with our particular 
form of labour, to consider her an intruder. But, as a matter of 
fact, she is not and cannot be such. Simply because she adopts,. 
by the necessities of her nature, a different point of view and not 
strictly an antagonistic one. Her interests and work may happen 
to clash with man’s, but this is merely on the way, and by accident. 
She adds something to the total sum and play of forces, she sub- 
tracts nothing. Woman brings into the arena not idle emotional 
or sentimental influences, as the common garden-wall critic sup- 
poses, but a higher standard and a purer code of honour. The 
failure of any business will be found in the end to arise from moral 
and not material defects. In the supreme ethical audit the minus 
lies always on the spiritual side and in the religious resources. 
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Rotten cheap goods stand for rotten cheap characters, and bad 
returns can only come from bad production and bad expenditure. 
We really trade with lives of men and souls of men, not with hard- 
ware and soft goods. The finished articles we export prove to be 
human characters, whether embodied in wrought iron or cotton 
stuffs. National security rests on the fine quality or texture of its 
humanity. The staple articles are love and good faith. When 
countries cease to trust and respect and care for each other, they 
go to war. The stakes fought for were never constituted by the 
apparent nominal ones, the fictions of mere party politicians—not 
for so many square miles of new territory, or the rectification of 
frontier lines—but were moral issues. If we were only honest 
with ourselves, we should frankly confess, that, apart from a kind 
of sporting interest in the dangers of war and delight in a large 
kind of gambling or speculation, we truly contend for ethical in- 
terests and religious resolutions. The question at last becomes 
one of justice or right. The belief may be erroneous, and indeed 
often is, but it never denotes simply the claims of greed: Prayer 
goes up to God, to defend the right. And so, it seems obvious, 
that the enrolment of women in the ranks of the workers should 
make for more honour and honesty, and therefore for peace. 
Different estimates of ways and means must come to the front. 
The styes and stables of corrupt and demoralised business, with 
principles only worthy of savages, will be purged of impurities. 
And cleaner methods will take their place. Men think it un- 
business-like to carry their religion into their trade. They leave 
their morals too frequently at the shop’s door, and dismiss the Ten 
Commandments to the nursery or kitchen as quite impracticable 
for the contests of giants or commercial rivalry. Ethical con- 
siderations are all very well for private life, unless they clash with 
love or politics, but are unseasonable and out of place behind the 
counter and in the office. The Christophoroi of the Sunday 
become the Christemporoi of the week-day. But before we are 
honest with others we must be honest with ourselves. Men put 
the second first, and commit the offence of “hysteron proteron.” 
In them the intellect dominates and decides, instead of being the 
good servant it would be when rightly directed by a loftier faculty. 
Here women supply a missing constituent. Not intellectually 
inferior to men, they are unquestionably superior in morality. And 
for them religion offers a great and guiding reality. We do not 
intend to imply that men lack religion and morality, but only that 
these for them at first operate as sub-dominant and not dominant 
forces. And in the end and at the last they cannot but play the 
chief part, just because they are the controlling dynamic energies 
that rule the world, when all has been said and done. But if at 
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the outset they took their proper place, to initiate and engineer 
any cause, as they should, a great deal of preventable misery could 
be escaped. And so we should welcome the entrance of women 
into the labour market, as a purifying factor tending towards 
righteousness. For a time they may seem not unnaturally to in- 
trude, and to disturb our business, but they come for good (as well 
as a fair share of goods), and they come to stay. There is ample 
room and to spare for their moralising presence and powers. As 
a body they will ever be on the side of the ethically best, and not 
the most expedient or most commercially profitable. The sub- 
ordinate position of women for thousands of years, in most 
nations, has endowed them with precisely the qualities in which 
men are most deficient—namely, passive courage, fortitude, sym- 
pathy, patience, gentleness, trust, and a singular combination of 
dependence and self-reliance, which appear a contradiction in 
terms, but agree to differ only that they may differ to agree. But, 
above all, while we at first feel forced by the very constitution of 
our nature to regard any venture of speculation from a rational 
point of view, they see at first, by a happy instinct which amounts 
to absolute genius, the moral conditions and moral possibilities. 
Women, from the ages of restraint imposed upon them, necessarily 
found a fitting refuge in religion. And this has coloured their 
nature, as the dyer’s hand is coloured by what he works in, and 
bestowed on their conduct a religious stress of tendency. Moral 
scruples, moral arguments, inexorably determine their doings, as 
they never can ours. They start with a definite direction, with a 
bias towards what may be ethically safe and sound. Immediate 
returns by illicit methods do not appeal to them. Because with 
their money, or with their goods, they invest their characters. They 
speculate with spiritual coinage, they throw with moral dice, they 
gamble with souls. They need not be conscious of this attitude, 
they seldom are, but there it exists and operates—the ethical twist, 
we had almost said the ethical obliquity, because so often morbidly 
conscientious. They play with marked cards and loaded dice, but 
marked and loaded with heavenly weights and signs. Accordingly 
their influence would lie in channels of their own, and incline to- 
wards the Christianisation of commerce. That this is a crying 
want no one can question, especially when we know that most 
business people proclaim that success in trade and honesty are 
perfectly incompatible. But were a higher standard once adopted 
by feminine workers, it would arrest attention and challenge imita- 
tion, and finally compel a universal conformity. Purchasers would 
prefer to deal with those on whose integrity they could rely. Dis- 
honest vendors, manufacturers and merchants, would speedily find 
themselves deserted, till they offered for sale full measure and good 
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quality. Magna est veritas et praevalebit—even in business, and 
morality (fair-dealing) will always prove good business, 

Those who believe in the ultimate triumph and survival of the 
ethically fittest, will have no difficulty in believing honesty to be 
(as the old proverb says) the best policy—at any rate, in the end. 
It would give the lie direct to all Christ’s teaching, and the whole 
trend of modern civilisation, were we to exempt anything from the 
transforming power of His doctrines. No doubt, the Cross has 
always succeeded by failure—and nothing succeeds like its failure. 
But this does not mean the graves of martyrs, and the pioneers of 
progress will not bear a rich harvest, when history assures us that 
their blood has ever been the seed of such fruitful advance. The 
defeat of individuals, was not the defeat of their faith. Martyres 
mortales, causa aeterna. Prophets and priests of the truth must 
always perish by the way, in constructing and revealing the new 
road, but the race goes forward—though “ ¢heir bones are dust, 
their swords are rust.” Women have always been the scapegoats, 
the vicarious sufferers, of humanity. They have never hesitated 
to pay the price, though the inaugurators of a new movement, the 
priestesses, have offered themselves in sacrifice. And (if need be) 
they will do this again and again. What society desiderated in the 
past, and requires at present, is the feminising factor. The 
demand for the suffrage by women seems reasnoable, and right, 
and cannot but be irresistible. To repudiate this claim, would be 
to stultify all our best and oldest Liberal principles. No com- 
munity, no country, is fully and fairly represented, when the larger 
half remains without a vote. Taxation without representation 
violates the very inmost spirit of our Constitution. It practically 
leaves the more moral portion of the people destitute of a voice 
in the Government, in the long outgrown condition of slavery or 
serfdom. Denial of the suffrage treats women like children or im- 
beciles. The Reformation, the abolition of feudal fetters and 
medieval machinery, the French Revolution, the various Reform 
Bills, will have passed in vain, unless they proceed to the enfran- 
chisement of women. This logically follows from the emancipa- 
tion of men, and the recognition of men’s rights. The larger and 
better part of the nation can no longer be treated as a negligible 
quantity. The control reluctantly conceded to them of their own 
property, carries with it the tacit acknowledgment that they must 
rank, not as chattels, but as persons and responsible agents in the 
possession of voting power. Humanity, in its highest and noblest 
attributes, remains imperfectly represented, while women are not 
permitted to help in the return of Members to Parliament. In 
municipal offices they do admirable work, and in some questions 
have an incontestable advantage over men. And, on the Boards 
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of Guardians, women are not the least active and useful adminis- 
trators. Denial of the vote to them looks like a piece of bar- 
barism, a survival of savagery, when they did not count except as 
toys for pleasure or tools for labour. Women have ceased to be 
ornamental bits of furniture, or playthings to be honoured with 
occasional interest, or pet animals requiring sweet sops from time 
to time to keep them from complaining. They desire to be, and 
deserve to be the companions and yoke-fellows of their brothers, 
and to enjoy an intelligent share in the management of public 
affairs. The shadow of the ancient harem, that still rests upon 
them, and condemns them to unjust privacy or isolation in the 
most important matters, must be dissipated for ever. This is not 
an Oriental Empire, and Bluebeard must have no more secret cup- 
boards and skeletons, and must let the fresh air and free light enter 
into his quietest and most sacred holes and corners. Objectors to 
the broadening of our liberty’s bases allege, that in serious things 
like business or politics, women are too elusive and irresponsible 
to justify their entrance into such grave and lucrative spheres. 
But, as on the other hand, their critics call them too conservative 
and too obedient to authority, we may allow these statements to 
cancel or correct each other. We shall find, wherever women 
come as associates or friendly competitors, whether in trade or in 
the use of the suffrage, they will inevitably restate in other and 
better terms the standing problems, and open out fresh pathways 
and applications. Nothing helps progress so much as this. To 
break new ground in ancient fields of tillage, to unveil the hidden 
aspects of institutions or principles, to revise fossilised judgments, 
to present other considerations for our estimate, and particularly to 
put in the foreground the moral points, means an immense and 
incalculable Blessing. Women even now symbolize so much valu- 
able but unused capital. Among the affairs of the Church, in the 
translation of its best teaching into good works, they have done 
as much as men, and perhaps more. And now they need, they 
have a right, to be employed in secular processes which the State 
at present withholds. But the Knuts of the day can no more 
resist the flowing of the tide, than the Knut of old. As certainly 
as the sun will rise to-morrow, so certainly will women come into 
their own and inherit the kingdom prepared for them, by cen- 
turies of suffering for others, with a disciplined endurance, the pre- 
rogative of their sex to which men can make no pretensions. Born 
pre-eminently religious beings, they can contribute the missing 
flavour, the lacking freshness, the omnipotent force of gentleness 
and a divine charity. The human chariot as yet has been a “ one- 
horse shay” concern, but with a sanctifying feminine influence ever 
at work, and ever for good it will be the car of destiny, and we shall 
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“hitch our wagon to a star.” Everyone, Christian and Agnostic 
alike, laments that the Gospel and the Cross have accomplished so 
little after two thousand years. And for what reason? Sir Oliver 
Lodge tells us, that when we pull one end of a rod there is no 
obvious reason why the rest of it should follow. So in the case 
before us, the staff of religion has not achieved what it might 
have achieved, and drawn civilisation with it, from want of the 
connecting " etherial” force of women’s power and women’s love. 
Humanity has been endeavouring to walk on a single leg with 
disastrous results, since humanity has not hitherto been completely 
represented. The past has belonged mainly to man, but the future 
must belong more to woman. To speak in the language of meta- 
phor, and also the language of fact, we may expect a new Incar- 
nation of Christ with a new blessing in the services of women, 
crowned and consecrated by their long ministry of suffering. But 
their throne will always be the Cross. 


F, W. Orde Ward. 








LIBRARIES AND THE CHILD. 


ONE gateway to the heart of a child is always open before us: 
that magnificent gateway built of books. Shall we permit it to 
become choked by rubbish, or closed by neglect, or shall we broaden 
and beautify and transform it into a noble avenue of endless delight 
and beneficent influences? 

Given a fair opportunity, and the clearly-printed, enamouring 
page, and our London child is an absorbed reader. Huddled on a 
door-step alone, or one of a group, he or she will aviate from under 
the very nose of the bawling coster or howling coalheaver to joust 
with Sir Launcelot, or to sport with Queen Titania; or spirited far 
away from slimy gutters and acres of fried-fish wrapping-papers, 
find himself or herself in some pleasant meadow, merry with a 
tinkling brook and blue with lovely forget-me-nots. 

Splendid potentialities are there. Be it ours—teacher, 
librarian, editor, or mere passer-by—to cherish and develop them. 
It was well said that the Kingdom of Heaven is to the childlike. 
So, to win, must we, childwise, respect the child’s mind, and mark- 
ing the differences, prevail with gentle lures of guidance and sug- 
gestion, that its devious by-paths shall merge in the straight road 
of right accomplishment at last. 

Children of the same age exhibit immensely varying degrees 
of mental development. Some are backward, others normal, others 
precocious. Looking for a natural analogy, the case occurs of a 
lemon tree, as representing life, and its fruit, as representing the 
children’s mentalities. At certain seasons of the year, on any one 
day, fruit is found in every stage of growth—still swathed in pink- 
white petals, then advancing from a tiny green nodule through 
each size and condition and hue, until culminating in the dead- 
yellow full-ripe sapid lemon. Manifestly, an unbending application 
of cut-and-dried regulations to the children’s reading would be fal- 
lacious. Whither their fancies lead them, thither should they be 
permitted to wander and choose and enjoy. Not the most “admir- 
able” volume of grown-ups, but the book they crave should form 
the feast. What is one child’s tonic may be another child’s in- 
digestion. There will accrue no reading habit unless children are 
allowed perfect freedom of choice. Thus only will they be won to 
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esteem books as companions, sources of pleasure and relaxation, 
and sweet rewards for the toil of mastering a precious art. 

Beyond recreative reading is the reading which shall supple- 
ment academic instruction. Much must be taught through the 
medium of books nowadays. Nor can all such books gain perusal 
during school hours. This supplementary reading is left in a some- 
what haphazard state at present. School authorities do not furnish 
children with annotated lists which would enable either the child 
or the librarian to select the desiderated books. Teachers should 
be enabled to collaborate with librarians, and put recreative reading 
to fine uses. For example, good results must follow were librarians 
kept informed as to the periods of history being studied, the 
countries and ethnographical data dealt with in geography lessons, 
and so forth. 

All the literature in the juvenile sections of the public libraries 
has been well selected, and is wholesome for youthful readers. But 
as the library rate is limited to one penny in the pound, economical 
administration is a dire necessity, precluding the payment of proper 
salaries for skilled assistants. A librarian, in consequence, is 
weighted with multifarious duties. Besides, a public library, as a 
first condition, must cater for all classes. This limits the librarian’s. 
activities, and debars him from giving preferential treatment to any 
special portion of the public. Notwithstanding these disabilities, 
many attempts are being made throughout the country to link up 
elementary schools with the public libraries of their respective 
districts. 

Information obtained shows that the systems employed in such 
attempts may be divided roughly into five categories :— 

(a) Giving reader tickets to head teachers for distribution to- 
suitable school children. 

(4) Establishment by public libraries of branch libraries in 
elementary schools. 

(c) Establishment of school (circulating) libraries by education 
authorities. 

(d@) Despatch from public libraries to schools at stated times of 
boxes of books ordered by head teachers, and intended for im- 
mediate distribution. 

(e) Drawing attention of schools to resources of libraries by” 
various means. 

Of these five systems, best results are promised by (a)—that 
of giving reader tickets to head teachers for distribution to suitable 
school children. 

This system concentrates the attention of the child upon the 
library, teaches him its resources, and the technique of selection and’ 
borrowing. It leaves him in firm touch with the public library 
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when schooling is ended, and thus transforms the public library into 
a continuation school. It accentuates the true functions cf a 
library as a great educational institute, supplementing and carrying 
on the work of the schools. This last point is most important, 
because adults have gradually usurped too much attention and too 
many privileges in public libraries—institutions which should be 
available equally to juveniles and children as to their elder 
confréres. 

Moreover, children become acquainted at libraries with expert 
librarians, who can supply their needs at once. Teachers are apt 
to prescribe their own taste in books to children. They often 
suggest information books with the object of getting lessons from 
books thus suggested. This operates miserably with a child who 
is yearning for stories of fairies or adventure, or who is following 
some particular bent of his interest or imagination. One day chil- 
dren will have to choose books at public libraries for themselves. 
They should learn how to do this while still scholars. From one 
point of view the entire province of a school is to teach to read ; 
to arouse brain-hunger and inculcate how it may best be appeased 
in the vast resources of a library. 


It should be a privilege and honour for a boy to receive a 
library ticket from his master. It might, in a measure, take the 
place of medals and prizes. In this way he would learn to look 
upon the Borough Library as his school library. 


What is wanted is not so much the establishment of fresh 
libraries as a better utilization of those already existing. The child 
should go to the library; not the library to the child. 


Manifestly, teachers’ burdens will be much lightened if they 
are relieved of clerical work connected with school libraries or 
branch public libraries at schools, or any other form of distribution 
from central libraries to schools. It will give them time and leisure 
for the exercise of their rightful service in regard to libraries for 
children, 7.2, the search for and the suggesting at certain times of 
suitable children’s books to the library authorities. The fact that 
Borough Libraries seem unanimously disinclined to co-opt them on 
their committees, shows the necessity for this indicated assistance 
by teachers. 


Under the system designated, money now expended on school 
circulating libraries might, to some extent, find profitable employ- 
ment in the provision of school reference libraries. A small 
reference library might well be instituted in every class-room—a 
dictionary, a juvenile public library catalogue, handbooks concern- 
ing objects of interest in the City, and so forth. Teachers’ refer- 
ence libraries could be greatly extended. There would be a much 
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larger variety of books available for children, and better oppor- 
tunities for the rapid interchange of books. 

It is questionable whether the provision of special rooms for 
children at public libraries is an unmixed advantage. Such rooms 
may easily become bear-gardens unless adequately supervised. But 
contact with adults in a public library should make for discipline. 

Juvenile book sections and catalogues should be provided. 
These observations refer to the reading needs of children who are 
not less than ten or eleven years of age. Small school libraries 
containing reading matter of the simplest, or picture books, should 
be maintained for younger children, who, when reaching the above 
age, would gradually become associated with the public library. 

The libraries and library branches maintained by the Borough 
Councils of London comprise: — 

84 lending libraries, 
74 reference libraries, 
75 juvenile sections, 
26 children’s rooms, 
14 lecture rooms. 


In most cases the libraries are within 500 or 1,000 yards of the 
dwellings of those who frequent them. 


There are great variations in the number of persons served by 
one library. In Hampstead there is a library to 14,000 inhabitants. 
In Stepney one to 75 inhabitants. 


In Hampstead, 125 persons per 1,000 use the library. In 
Shoreditch 29 persons only per 1,000. 


Of the amount raised by the library penny rate, Westminster 
produces £23,000; Kensington, £9,500. The quotas decrease 
until a minimum of £1,400 is reached at Stoke Newington. 


In Westminster, 1,000 persons raise £128, for library purposes ; 
Poplar and Camberwell each £20; and Stepney, £19. Thus the 
richer boroughs need not spend the whole of the penny rate, but 
the poorer boroughs must spend the whole and get less in com- 
parison. Further, Westminster can provide 600 volumes per 1,000 
persons, Chelsea 536, Hampstead 498. But Poplar can only pro- 
vide 174, Woolwich 170, and Fulham 147. 

The proportion of fiction to non-fiction provided varies between 
narrow limits. Chelsea has 81 per cent. non-fiction ; Westminster, 
Hampstead, and Woolwich, 76 per cent. ; Poplar and Lewisham, 61 
per cent. The lowest is Paddington, with 33 per cent. non-fiction. 
Figures showing the proportion of fiction or non-fiction borrowed 
from all the borough libraries per annum, are apparently not 
available. 
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For the purpose of secondary schools, training colleges, tech- 
nical and art institutes, the following libraries, to which the public 
are admitted freely or with little restriction, might be considered in 
addition to the public libraries :— 


British Museum, 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 

South Kensington Natural History Museum, 
Guildhall, 

Horniman, 

Sion College, 

Dr. Williams’, 

Lambeth Palace, 

Patent Office, 

Board of Education, 

Political Science (London School of Economics), 
Geological Museum, Library, Jermyn Street, 
Victoria League, Millbank House, Westminster, 
Imperial Institute, 

County Council, 

Libraries at the Council’s technical, art, and other institutes. 


Not nominally open to the public, but available to students making 
proper application, libraries at the— 

Admiralty, 

India Office, 

Foreign Office, 

Colonial Office, 

Labour Department (Board of Trade), 

Board of Agriculture, 

War Office, 

Home Office, 


Further, libraries at :— 


The various learned Societies, 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Royal Academy, 

Inns of Court, 

Incorporated Law Society, 
Various Professional Associations, 
Westminster Abbey, 

Church House, 

Royal Society of Arts, 
London Institution, 

Heralds’ College, 

Dulwich College, 
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Nonconformist, Missionary, and Bible Societies, 
The City (exclusive of Guildhall), 

University of London, its Faculties and Colleges ; 
Libraries at Settlements, etc., 

Libraries at the London Clubs, 

Medical Libraries, 

Private Circulating Libraries, etc., etc. 

Mr. Rye, Librarian to the University of London, states that 
the total number of volumes in the various libraries is probably 
about 8,000,000. Some 500,000 are in libraries difficult of access. 
As London’s libraries serve not only the County, but the outer ring 
—say 7,100,000 persons—this gives roughly one volume per head 
of population. 


Berlin and its suburbs have a population of 2,500,000. The , 


number of volumes in public and societies’ libraries—mostly within 
the town—is 5,000,000. This gives two volumes per head of the 
population. 

Dresden has 500,000 inhabitants and 1,500,000 volumes, or 
three volumes per head of population. 


Paris has 2,700,000 inhabitants and 10,000,000 volumes, or 
four volumes per head of population. 


These figures are exclusive of booksellers’ stocks and privat 
libraries. 


Specialised subjects in London’s libraries are roughly :— 
Science and Technology 


Law 


Economics 


The usual trend of these libraries appears to be in the direction of 
small general libraries. About one-sixth are general collections 
with less than 10,000 volumes. Miniature general libraries are less 
useful owing to the spread of cheap reprints. The great defect of 
small libraries is an unsystematic selection of books. Instead of 
building up strong special sections, they imitate on a small scale 
general libraries with large resources. 


All this huge Library Service forms a splendid example of the 
individualistic system of creating chaos. There is no connection, 
no coherence, no co-operation, no co-ordination between the 
various units. Each treads its own vagarious road oblivious of the 
others ; putting forth its own catalogue, after its own method, and 
deciding upon fresh acquisitions without reference to anything 


! 
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under heaven beyond its own shelves. The preparation of a col- 
lective catalogue is imperative. 


To re-organise the London Library Service by way of the 
Borough Libraries is not altogether an insoluble problem. Their 
common origin is a distinctly promising factor. For the 84 lending 
libraries and branches, with the 74 reference libraries and the 
juvenile catalogues and reading rooms are the outcome of the 
Libraries’ Acts. They have identical constitutions, aims, obliga- 
tions, sources of revenue, and conditions of work, and thus provide 
a nucleus of uniformity. : 


One does not find, however, that the Borough Libraries have 
specialised to any appreciable extent. Great riverside Boroughs 
could specialise in commerce ; industrial Boroughs in subjects re- 
lating to facultative technics (engineering, chemistry, etc.); other 
Boroughs in local history, art, science, and so on. 


A careful study of the Libraries’ Acts from 1850 to 190! in- 
clusive reveals the fact that they were conceived in a spirit wholly 
incognisant of the immense ~ educational possibilities of public 
libraries in relation to school children and students. In the light of 
modern views as regards the importance of our younger generation, 
these Acts convey the impression of a groping in the dark. The 
child of to-day, we have lately discovered, is the citizen of to- 
morrow. Nothing must be neglected to ensure his complete phy- 
sical fitness and thorough intellectual equipment for the tremendous 
international rivalries awaiting his most strenuous efforts. Reading 
facilities for adults will take on the nature of relaxation and recrea- 
tion suited to those whose training for a career is finished. But 
reading facilities for children should essentially take on the nature 
of a continuance of their education after school is done with—a 
stimulus to energy, and a further preparation for the chosen tasks 
of life. From an educational point of view this younger section of 
the reading public is actually the more important, and merits com- 
mensurate treatment. 


Much has been done for children in the provision of appro- 
priate literature, catalogues, and allied conveniences. 


This is handsomely to the credit of those who administer the 
Public Library Service, seeing that children have no special men- 
tion in the aforesaid Acts. But before any adequate advance can 
be made, our people must have been educated into the conviction 
that public libraries, as regards the child, are de facto nothing less 
than great public continuation schools. One may dare to hope for 
a day when the Libraries’ Acts and the Education Acts will form 
one amalgamated whole. 
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In Indianapolis and the little railway town of Malloon (Illinois) 
there are free reading and lending libraries for children, fitted up 
with low tables and chairs, graduated to their height. Every child 
who can read a book, and wants one, is at liberty either to read 
there or take his book home. The librarians (all women) attend on 
the children, who sit at their tables perfectly quiet, reading or look- 
ing at pictures, and do not tear or destroy any of these. In fact, in 
the United States, there is generally a great respect for public 
property on the part of children. They also show the same respect 
for the unfenced lawns and gardens which are private property. 


G. EGREMONT. 











SENSE AND SOUND IN POETRY. 
AN ADDRESS. 


WE may believe that the evolution of poetry proceeded somewhat 
in this fashion. Primeval man and his pre-human ancestor would 
express their emotions of love and hate and triumph by cries which 
would be imitative of the rythmical sounds about them. As man’s 
capacities and needs increased, reasonable speech—speech capable 
of quite definite meaning—would be evolved from these rudimen- 
tary symbols; prose would be invented. But prose would be re- 
served for the practical business of life ; the emotions would demand 
their ancient language, which in no very long time would be refined 
into music. But as prose is top exact, so music is too vague to be 
the vehicle of all the feelings. A medium of expression which 
would be at once melodious and capable of conveying the more 
elusive shades of thought, would be almost a necessity. And so 
poetry came into existence, and was for long the only form of 
literature. It obviously derives from both its parents ; and though 
it would hardly be possible to trace the exact line that separates its 
provinces from theirs, yet that province in the main is tolerably 
easy to identify. My purpose here is to try to answer the 
question to which of its parents is poetry more akin. Do we love 
poetry for the thought that it conveys, or for the way in which it 
conveys the thought? Is sense or sound its more important 
element ? 

Now, the first question here is, of course—Is the collocation of 
melodious words which do not express anything at all, pleasing to a 
cultivated ear? Does sound without sense make poetry? One can 
only solve the problem empirically, and perhaps the discussion on 
this paper will throw some light upon it. The experiment can 
fairly be made by noting the effect on the ordinary individual of the 
repeating of poetry in a language which he does not understand. 
We all know the show lines, if one does not offend the Muse by 
such an expression, the 

Serv) Se kAayyn yever’ apyupedio Prwto 
of the Greeks, and the 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas 
of the Latins. I have experimented with these, and with less famous 
lines. I remember that once, in a company of the elect, I was 
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asked to repeat poetry, and I began with the well-known lines of 
Dante— \ 
Ed ecco qual sul presso del mattino, 





—in which he sets forth the coming of the vessel of the dead with 
its divine pilot to Purgatory. I was soon asked to stop. On the 
whole, I think that words alone, melodious sound that is to say 
without sense, do not make poetry. 


We come naturally in the next place to that kind of poetry 
which consists of words that make intelligible sentences, which 
again have a logical connection with each other; but of which the 
whole leaves no definite impression on the reader’s mind. This 
poetry is like an impressionist picture, wherein certain shapes ap- 
pear that have a similitude with earthly things, but as regards which 
we may be in doubt whether we are to identify the subject as a 
cloud-study, or a mountain ~.udy, or a study of a sea in storm, or of 
a wind-tossed forest. So far as I know it is a product of modern 
civilisation, and was unknown to both the classical and medizval 
bards. It is decadent literature, using the word to express a litera- 
ture that is supremely intent on the artifices and refinements of 
expression. Let me give two examples which will pleasantly in- 
terrupt this somewhat arid disquisition. The first is from Swin- 
burne :— 

MADONNA MIA. 


Under green apple-boughs 
That never a storm will rouse, 
My lady hath her house 
Between two bowers: 
In either of the twain 
Red roses full of rain ; 
She hath for bondwomen 
All kinds of flowers. 


She hath no handmaid fair 

To draw her curled gold hair 

Through rings of gold that bear 
Her whole hair’s weight ; 

She hath no maids to stand 

Gold clothed on either hand ; 

In all the great green land 
None is so great. 
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She hath no more to wear 

But one white hood of vair 

Drawn over eyes and hair, 
Wrought with strange gold, 
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Made for some great queen’s head, 
Some fair great queen since dead ; 
And one strait gown of red 


Against the cold. 
Beneath her eyelids deep 
Love lying seems asleep, 
Love swift to wake, to weep, 
To laugh, to gaze ; 
Her breasts are like white birds, 
And all her gracious words 
As water-grass to herds 
In the June days. 


None knows, none understands, 
What flowers are like her hands ; 
Though you should search all lands 
Wherein time grows,— 
What snows are like her feet, 
Though his eyes burn with heat 
Through gazing on my sweet, 
Yet no man knows. 
Only this thing is said ; 
That white and gold and red, 
God’s three chief words, man’s bread 
And oil and wine, 
Were given her for dowers, 
And Kingdom of all hours, 
And grace of goodly flowers 
And various vine. 


This is my lady’s praise ; 

God after many days 

Wrought her in unknown ways, 
In sunset lands ; 

This was my lady’s birth ; 

God gave her might and mirth, 

And laid his whole sweet earth 
Between her hands. 


Under deep apple-boughs 

My lady hath her house ; 

She wears upon her brows 
The flower thereof ; 

All saying but what God saith 

To her is as vain breath; 

She is more strong that death, 
Being strong as love. 
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The next is from William Morris :— 
THE TUNE OF SEVEN TOWERS 


No one goes there now: 
For what is left to fetch away 
From the desolate battlements all arow 
And the lead roof heavy and grey. 
‘ Therefore,’ said fair Yoland of the flowers, 
‘ This is the tune of Seven Towers.’ 





No one walks there now ; 
Except in the white moonlight, 
The white ghosts walk in a row; 
If one could see it, an awful sight. 
‘ Listen,’ said fair Yoland of the flowers, 
‘ This is the tune of Seven Towers.’ 


But none can see them now, 

Though they sit by the side of the moat 
Feet half in the water, there in a row, 

Long hair in the wind afloat. 
‘ Therefore,” said fair Yoland of the flowers, 
‘ This is the tune of Seven Towers.’ 


If any will go to it now 
He must go to it all alone; 
Its gates will not open to any row 
Of glittering spears—will you go alone? 
‘ Listen,’ said fair Yoland of the flowers, 
‘ This is the tune of Seven Towers.’ 


By my love go there now, 
To fetch me my coif away, 
My coif and my kirtle, with pearls arow, 
Oliver, go to-day! 
‘ Therefore,” said fair Yoland of the flowers, 
‘ This is the tune of Seven Towers.’ 


I am unhappy now, 
I cannot tell you why ; 
If you go, the priests and I in a row 
Will pray that you may not die. 
“ Listen,’ said fair Yoland of the flowers, 
‘ This is the tune of Seven Towers.’ 





If you will go for me now 
I will kiss your mouth at the last. 
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[She sayeth inwardly.] 
(The graves stand grey in a row). 

Oliver, hold me fast! 
‘ Therefore,” said fair Yoland of the flowers, 
‘ This is the tune of Seven Towers.’ 


Now the content of these verses is altogether elusive. They 
have no meaning, or any meaning that one cares to give them. 
But if we accept Matthew Arnold’s test, we are bound to admit 
that they are true poetry. They are such verses as cultivated 
people of critical taste in literature would pronounce to be beauti- 
ful. In the same category with this kind of verse we may put that 
which depends for its effect partly on the repetition of certain 
phrases, as, for example, old ballads with their refrains, and modern 
imitations of the same. There is something curiously fascinating 
in the recurrent beat of a line, provided that the line is in itself 
intelligible, and that it has a certain fitness in its place. These 
conditions are not always satisfied. Edgar Allan Poe, who was 
three parts a charlatan and one part a man of genius, uses repeti- 
tions sometimes effectively, and sometimes weakly. Take this 
from his hymn or poem, “For Annie ”:— 


My tantalised spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 
Forgetting, or never 
Regretting its roses— 
Its old agitations 
Of myrtles and roses: 


For now, while so quietly 
Lying, it fancies 

A holier odour 
About it, of pansies— 

A rosemary odour, 
Commingled with pansies— 

With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies. 


Here each repetition adds some shadowy suggestion to the 
original notion. Take this from “ Ulalume ”:— 


Here once, through an alley Titanic, 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul, 
Of cypress, with Psyche my soul. 
These were days when my heart was volcanics. 
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As the scoriac rivers that roll— 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the. ultimate climes of the pole— 
That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek, 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 


I am afraid Max Nordau would rightly dismiss this as mere ‘ 
echolalia. 


To illustrate the differential quality of the kind of poetry we 
are considering, let me put beside Swinburne’s verses, some verses 
which are equally unintelligible. They are Robert Browning’s,. 
and illustrate a method of composition that was customary with’ 
him. Of some familiar experience or emotion he would select the 
least significant parts, and would consider them from a standpoint 
which his readers might or might not hit upon. The result is the 
obscurity, which should often rather be called the muddiness of 
Browning. The poem is entitled “ Respectability” :— 


Dear, had the world in its caprice, 
Deigned to proclaim, “I know you both, 
Have recognized your plighted troth, 

Am sponsor for you: live in peace!”— 

How many precious months and years 
Of youth had passed, that speed so fast, 
Before we found it out at last, 

The world, and what it fears? 


How much of priceless life were spent 
With men that every virtue decks, 

And women models of their sex, 

Society’s true ornament,— 

Ere we dared wander, nights like this, 
Thro’ wind and rain, and watch the Seine, 
And feel the Boulevart break again 

To warmth and light and bliss? 


I know! the world proscribes not love ; 
Allows my finger to caress, 
Your lips’ contour and downiness, 
Provided it supply a glove. 
The world’s good word!—the Institute! 
Guizot receives Montalembert! 
Eh? Down the court three lampions flare ; 
Put forward your best foot. 
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Now, as I ventured to say above, these verses are as destitute of 
definite meaning as Swinburne’s; but Swinburne’s are a poem, 
whereas Browning’s are a cryptogram. It is the sheer melody of 
words that makes the difference. 

I submit then, that sound, with a modicum of sense—melody 
that pays a lip homage to meaning—will avail to make what is 
undeniably poetry. 

We come next to what may be called the staple of ordinary 
poetry. Poets are not always or often at a white heat of inspira- 
tion: they might, perhaps, fatigue us if they were. They are not 
always on the peaks of Parnassus: they will be found often on the 
lower slopes, sometimes even in the adjoining valleys. Even of 
a much-quoted poet like Tennyson, there are relatively few lines 
that are familiar in our mouths; the éu/é of his work is excellent, 
but it is supremely workmanlike rather than inspired. It was, no 
doubt, some such consideration as this that led Edgar Allan Poe 
to say that a long poem does not exist, and that the phrase, “a 
long poem,” is a contradiction in terms. Now about this pedes- 
trian poetry, and even about inspired poetry, I think we may say 
that the thought it expresses is of less importance than the man- 
ner of expression. This is not to say that the poet does not express 
great and beautiful thoughts. But from the nature of his medium 
he cannot make the development of a thought his primary object, 
and he is, therefore, thrown back upon ideas that have become in 
a sense trite, or at least common currency among his audience. 
Even of these he does not necessarily choose the worthiest. To 
demonstrate my point, allow me to take some well known passages 
of poetry, and set over against them a paraphrase of their con- 
tents in prose :— 


189 


I was at first given to studious habits, but 
I abandoned them and toek to drink- 
ing. 


My friend and I knew what each other 
was goingto say before either of us 


spoke, 


True love is not changed by reason of the 
passing of time. 


You know my friends, with what a brave 
Carouse 
I made a Second Marriage in my house, 
Divorced old barren Reason from my 


Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to 
Spouse. 


Each by turns was guide to each, 
And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 
And Thought leapt out to wed with 
Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itself with speech. 


Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips 
and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass 


come 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 


wee 
But bears it out even to the edge of 
doom. 
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and so on. It is evident that it is the felicity of the phrasing, and 
not the beauty of the thought that lends the charm to these 
passages. 

Again, most poets come to perfection of expression young. 
So far as style is concerned, the poet is born, not made; the 
young Shakespeare, the young Tennyson, never increased their 
mastery over words; the young Swinburne wrote better than the 
old. But great prose writers come to their full art after a long 
and painful apprenticeship. Therefore, the poet, when he is at his 
freshest, has no cargo of original thought to unload on the world, 
while the prose writer at his best has. If the poet brings beauty 
of adornment, we ask for no more substantial dowry. To which 
it may be added that in the matter of symbols and similes, of 
which poetry so largely consists, we do not demand exactness, e 
even truth, from the poet. He is not bound, as the painter is, to 


be faithful to Nature. Thus we are not offended when Home: 
talks of the purple or the wine-coloured sea under a noon-day sun '; 
or when the sacred amorist compares the breasts of his beloved to 
towers. Tennyson, in describing the gifts of summer, speaks of 
“laburnums dropping wells of fire.” This description will not 
bear critical scrutiny. Wells should spring and not drop, and the 


pale yellow of the laburnum is not like the ruddy yellow of a flame. 
When John Davidson died, all the journals in their obituary notices 
quoted at least one of his quatrains: 


The exultant sun took Heaven by storm, 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain, 

The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered on the plain. 


This is a finely resonant verse, yet nothing is fess like 
the storming of the citadel of the sky than the imperceptible 
operations of the dawn referred to in the first line. Even 
Browning’s lovely line, 
“ On her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed,” 
is rather beautiful in itself, than faithful as the image of the poise 
of a fair woman’s head. 

We may add that feeble or even false and illogical reasoning 
does not greatly mar our enjoyment of a poem. Take one of the 
most beautiful of Shakespeare’s sonnets :— 


My love is strengthened, though more weak in seeming: 
I love not less, though less the show appear: 

That love is merchandised whose rich esteeming 

The owner’s tongue doth publish everywhere. 

Qur love was new, and then but in the spring, 
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When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days; 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now, 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music burdens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 


The poet here begins by saying that he is like the nightingale in 
that he is silent about his deepest feelings, but he proceeds to say 
that the nightingale is silent because more common birds are sing- 
ing everywhere. No one but a pedant, however, or an essayist, 
who has a point to prove, would notice or remark on the false 
analogy. 


It should likewise be remarked that to one who knows the 
language in which it is written even moderately well, a poem in the 
original is always preferable to the same poem in a translation. 
The translator catches the thought easily, but cannot capture the 
elusive charm of the expression. That simple lyric of Heine’s, 
“Du bist wie eine Blume,” has baffled translators innumerable. 
They are either awkward, or they are gushing, where the German 
is playful and tender, and yet reverential. Yet the thought in the 
lyric is simple and familiar enough. It is true that a translation 
may be as beautiful as its original; but that is because it is really 
a new poem. The translator has taken the original conception, 
and has clothed it in his own dress; if he is as great a poet as his 
exemplar the new dress may be as beautiful as the old; but it is 
different. Shelley, a prolific translator, has turned a famous epi- 
gram, attributed to Plato, into English :— 


Thou wert the morning star among the living 
Ere thy fair light had fled, 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus giving 
New splendour to the dead.” 


Here he has expanded the two lines of the Greek into four, and 
the notion in the words, “giving new splendour to the dead,” is 
his own. 


It would appear that critical and other opinion has accepted 
the dictum of Milton that poetry should be simple, sweet, and 
sensuous. (The judge and the judgment, by the way, are some- 
what incongruous). No poets are more sure of the suffrages of all 
teaders than Keats and Theocritus: yet they are alinost purely 
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poets of sensation, and have hardly an idea between them. The 
simple creed of Keats is expressed in these lines :— 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know, 


a proposition which, to a man accustomed to exact thought, is not 
only absurd, but unintelligible. We have all been familiar for 
many years with Mr. Bernard Shaw’s opinion of Shakespeare. Our 
national bard, if we may believe his latest critic, was a man of 
narrow outlook, incapable of appreciating the finer morality of men 
and not representative of the best thought even of his backward 
age. Now there is much truth in this. Shakespeare’s social and 
political horizon was that of the average Englishman of his time ; 
he disliked and despised the common people ; like Balzac, he had 
an almost snobbish respect for the aristocrats of his own crea- 
tion. But, however true, the criticism is irrelevant. Shakespeare 
may have been blind to the democratic and religious movement of 
his time; he may have been content with the marriage laws and 
the other social arrangements that he was familiar with, he may 
have been impervious to progressive ideas; but he had a know- 
ledge of human nature, a hunger and thirst for beauty, and, above 
all, an incomparable gift for writing fine verses. This last quality 
will secure that he is read when all the philosophers have passed 
into oblivion. Ibsen, also, will command a public for many gene- 
rations, not because the progressive ideas of the end of the nine- 
teenth century were fermenting in his head and in his books, but 
because he sees and expresses the grim and austere poetry of 
common modern life. 

To return from this digression, I submit that in this the 
largest part of poetry, the thought is of comparatively small ac- 
count compared with the expression. To attempt to explain the 
reason of this would be as vain as to attempt to explain why man- 
kind is attracted by the music of words at all, or why the male part 
of it prefers a pretty woman to a learned or even a wise woman. 

We may next consider that poetry, in which words are used 
partly with their ordinary work-a-day meaning, and partly with a 
meaning which the reader must supply. They stand, in short, as 
symbols. They are intended to call up a host of sensations and 
images which may be tolerably clear, or again may be undefined 
or undefinable. This is what Matthew Arnold called natural 
magic—this ability of the poet to charm by sheer suggestion. No 
reader of Milton who has even a slight knowledge of the ancient 
poets but will find the classical atmosphere about him when he 
reads such a passage as “ Those first in Crete,” etc. There is a 
verse in the Purgatorio, which has a similar effect. It is part of 
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Dante’s greeting to Matilda, when he meets her in the celestial 
forest on the other side of the river of Lethe :— 


Tu mi fai rimembrar dove e qual era 
Proserpina nel tempo che perdette 
La madre lei ed ella primavera. 


Tennyson’s line about the Rome of King Arthur’s time, “the 
slowly fading mistress of the world,” brings back melodiously all 
we know of the decadence of the empire. Another verse of his, 
“the long, low dunes, and lazy-plunging sea,” sets us at once on an 
open beach with the Sussex downs behind. Most lovers of poetry 
know many such iines—Shakespeare’s “ Bare ruined choirs, where 
late the sweet birds sang,” Swinburne’s “ The laurel, the palm, 
and the pzean, the breasts of the nymph in the brake,” Poe’s “ The 
glory that was Greece, And the grandeur that was Rome,” Mil- 
ton’s “ Where the great vision of the guarded mount, Looks to- 
wards Namancos and Bayona’s hold.” There are some of which 
the appeal is to memories and emotions that are less definite than 
those we have just been considering. Such, for instance, are 
Keats’ “Magic casements opening on the foam, Of perilous seas, 
in fairy lands forlorn,” Blake’s “ When the stars threw down their 
spears, And watered Heaven with their tears,” or Wordsworth’s 
“Old, unhappy, far-off things, And battles long ago.” The 
effect of the last quoted passage, read, as of course, it 
should be, in the poem in which it occurs, is most potent. The 
language is of the most naked simplicity without a suggestion of 
preciousness, yet it recalls a whole buried world of sorrow and 
melancholy. Akin to these passages, though differing from them 
inasmuch as its appeals lies rather to the intellect than to the 
feelings, is this from Browning, in which the Bishop orders the 
ornamentation of his tomb. He will have— 


“ The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me 
Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so. 

The Saviour at His Sermon on the Mount 

Saint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 

Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off.” 


This one sentence gives us a glimpse into the mind of the medie- 
val ecclesiastic, equally sensitive to the consolations of religion and 
the pleasures of the flesh, equally devoted to piety and the fine 
arts, and believing with equal sincerity in the classical gods, and 
in the one true God, whom he has sworn to serve. 

As an example of subtle and elusive suggestion, I give the 
following translation by Mr. Arthur Symons of a poem by Ver- 
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laine. It plunges the mind of the reader into the atmosphere of 
a picture by Watteau :— 
The singers of serenades 
Whisper their faded vows 
Unto fair listening maids 
Under the singing boughs. 
Tircis, Aminte, are there, 
Clitandre is over-long, 
And Damis for many a fair 
Tyrant makes many a song. 
Their short vests, silken and bright, 
Their long, pale, silken trains, 
Their elegance of delight, 
Twin soft blue shadowy chains. 
And the mandolines and they 
Faintlier breathing, swoon 
Into the rose and grey 
Ecstasy of the moon. 


It is, of course, possible to misuse this kind of appeal, and to 
fall into a bastard symbolism. It has been said with some truth 
that Fitzgerald gets part of his effects by using capitals where 
other men have used small letters. Longfellow speaks somewhere 
of the stars as “ forget-me-nots of the angels,” an image in which 
the sentimental approaches close to the maudlin. The symbolist 
school of poets, which flourished luxuriantly in France, aimed at 
attaching a second, and as it were a private meaning to certain 
words. In the initiated these would evoke a train of recollections, 
as some quite insignificant object may sometimes, by virtue of 
association, do in the ordinary prosaic man. The field of the 
symbolist is evidently a wide one. One word may call up a bar 
of music, another a colour or a combination of colours, a third a 
taste or smell, and so on. The principles of the school (if we may 
use the word as applicable to a body, each of whose members is a 
law to himself), may be gathered from the following sonnet :— 


THE VOWELS. 


Black A, white E, red I, green U, blue O, 
Vowels that echo like remote carillions ; 

A, sheen of black-haired corselet on winged millions, 
Round cruel stenches buzzing to and fro; 


Gulfs of gloom—E, clear vapours and pavilions, 

White kings, thrilled blossoms, spears of frozen snow, 
I, purples, blood-dews, crimson lips aglow 

With sheen of rosy limbs on languorous pillions. 








Sense and Sound in Poetry. 


U, spheres, divine vibrations of green surges, 
Calm of meads sown with beeves, xthereal verges, 
Calm wreathed on furrowed foreheads of the wise. 
O, supreme clarion shrilling forth strange clamours, 
Silences cloven of worlds and angels, glamours ; 
Omega, O the beam of Her blue eyes! 


Obviously, a composition upon these lines would be quite unintelli- 
gible to the ordinary reader. The professional symbolist is not 
caught by a sudden charm revealed in a verse; nor can it be his 
object to cast an unexpected spell on his reader. He is rather one 
who hypnotises both himself and his followers. It is not a natural 
but a very artificial magic which he professes. 


Of legitimate symbolism we may say that those who use it 
effectively can enslave us by sound. Words here call into life a 
host of sensations that are usually dormant in us. Chill sense has 
very little to say here, and indeed would be rather inclined to flout 
the emotional state induced, which is little more than the memory 
of a memory. But this power of suggestion, in its perfection, is 
one of the rarest in poetry. 


We come finally to the transcendental side of poetry. All of 
us, whether orthodox or not, whether nominal believers or nominal 
agnostics, have times of consciousness more or less prolonged, of 
the mystery which surrounds our life. Science, which was thought 
to have destroyed the mystery, really has added to it, since it has 
shown the futility of the partial explanations that men had offered. 
For its own part it advances no claim to have any explanation 
ready ; it concerns itself with processes, not with ultimate reasons. 
Matter and life, the impossibility of identifying them or of separat- 
ing them, the apparent futility of human existence, for the furnish- 
ing of which such magnificent machinery has been prepared—these 
things have formed the not unpleasing subjects of meditation of 
men of the past, as of the present. By different ways we reach 
the same conclusion—that all the phenomena of life are manifesta- 
tions of a universal energy whose real nature is unknown to us— 
of a first cause that dwells in darkness. With most men the con- 
sciousness of this mystery is usually dormant, awakening at some 
peculiar conjuncture of circumstances, with some emotion excited 
by the aspect of the visible world or purely subjective. Others it 
haunts continually ; they are philosophers or mystics, according to 
their intellectual temper. Now it seems to me that this conscious- 
ness or sense of mystery is best expressed in poetry, and that be- 
cause poetry is vague, and gives broken hints, rather than clear 
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indications. In the words of a mystical poet of this generation, 
I dimly guess what Time in mist confounds 
But ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity ; 
The shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpsed turrets slowly wash again. 


The feeling has been expressed once for all in the familiar and 
unforgettable words of Wordsworth :— 


I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Here it seems to me sound wins its chief victory. It carries us 
beyond the world of physical perception; it suggests a 1aystery 
which eludes the exact definition of science . If it is allied at all 
with sense, it is with sense of a transcendental kind. Divorced 
from our ordinary reason it becomes the key— 

Letting us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity, our due. 


WALTER ElocG. 








THE DISCOVERY OF THE WORLD. 


“ Back to the land” is a favourite watchword nowadays. It is a 
cry heard in every country, in literature, in politics, even in religion. 
We are all yearning for the countryside, and we are all living in 
the town. In the old days men disliked the country and lived in 
it; they feared and hated the wild and rugged aspects of Nature, 
and they saw a good deal of them. They shrunk into their little 
walled towns, and turned for peace or consolation to their corn- 
fields or their meadows; they saw nothing but what was horrible 
in the hills or the desert. 

But at last necessity drove them forth, and the teeming popu- 
lation poured into all the lonely and desolate places of the world. 
They brought destruction in their track. The steamer and 
the railway carried all before them, and the splendour and mystery 
of the hills soon faded in the presence of the hotel or the hydro. 
The pleasant village and the smiling countryside were swallowed 
up in the vast cities, and their far-extending suburbs. Everywhere 
meadow and stream passed away before the advent of the street 
and the tram-line, and as the tripper approached all that was holy 
and beautiful in Nature grew vulgar and commonplace. 

But as men for the first time went out into the solitude of 
Nature, a strange thing happened. 

They went out to destroy the beautiful things of the world, 
and as they went strange awe and reverence fell on them. Never 
have men loved the sea and the hills as they love them now. They 
have made a wonderful discovery. They have got away from 
the land, away from themselves, and they see clearly for the first 
time. Enclosed in dark and gloomy towns, they realize the bright- 
ness of the countryside. The lonely places of the earth were once 
accursed of all men—a mere blank range of dead matter, lifeless 
heartless, hopeless, and men went about blind to their beauty and 
deaf to their music, but now the mists have cleared away, and we 
have discovered the world. 

It is all stretched before us, this smiling, wonderful land. We 
have only to walk out of the house—the air is fresh, the sun shines 
merrily, the white road lies before us. The open road!—winding 
through the valley, past the cornfields glittering in the summer sun 
and the slumbering, slow moving river, up to the hills, where the 
wind moves among the mountain pines and the fox-gloves stir 
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softly in the breeze, past mountain torrent and wooded glen, till 
it sinks again at the edge of the ocean—then the clean 
turf and the mighty cliff, and beyond and beneath, the 
long line of surf and “the innumerable laughter of the sea” 
There, far from the dust of cities, men have sought and found 
wisdom and peace ; there they have learned, in that fine phrase of 
Mr. Wells, “how near a man may come to the high distances of 
God.” In those serene altitudes there is nothing to bring them 
back to earth, or recall the little round of common days. 

And yet it is not in search of this Nirvana that men go wan- 
dering. The “wander fever” springs from no desire of know- 
ledge or wisdom: it comes of a love of this old earth itself, 
“so various, so beautiful, so new,” with its solemn hills and 
deepset valleys, the peace of its solitude, the majesty of its plains, 
and all its varied music, of birds and the sea and running water. 

It is, indeed, an enthusiasm in the old Greek sense that seizes 
on the wanderers. They are like nympholepts who can never 
again be contented with the ordinary humdrum life, or like Moenads 
whom the spirit of Dionysus has driven mad. They are, of a truth, 
followers of the Wine God, and though they perform no mystic 
dances, and anyone man or woman is free of all their rites, yet 
their inspiration comes from the same source, they are no longer 
respectable citizens, dwelling in desirable residences—the desire 
of loneliness, and the passion of the hills have seized them, they are 
fated to wander for ever, like the priestesses of old— 

“ Lights in their hands, old music on their lips, 
“Wild honey, and the East and Loveliness.” 

You have only to look at the modern literature of travel, and 
compare it with the old, to see how this spirit has quickened and 
vivified it. The old traveller journeyed for information or business 
or pleasure, but with the new, travel is an end in itself. His aim 
is to see the sunrise and the sunset in strange places, to wander 
over the desert, to breathe the pure, sweet air of the hills, to watch 
the whole world unfold before him. He goes out to see a won- 
derful pageant, to hear a wonderful song. He goes out to receive 
a message, to listen to the voice of the wild. Just as men are 
destroying, they have learned the sanctity of the hills. For alone, 
there, a man grows deeper and clearer of mind; he sees things in 
their right proportions, when he has withdrawn from them and is 
left, “ solus cum solo,” he alone with God alone. 

So a man gets away from his surroundings, away from the 
world of vulgarity and ugliness, back to the true world. He 
passes from the squalor of cities into the glory of the hills, and 
instead of gazing at brick walls and listening to the rumble of trams 
and trains and ’buses as they pass, he feels the wind among the 
mcuntain heights, and contemplates the silence of the stars. 








THE GUBBINS. 
THE DARTMOOR SAVAGES. 


ACCORDING to Murray, in his English Dictionary, “ Gubbins” 
means “ fragments,” especially of fish, fish parings ; a contemptuous 
name formerly given to the inhabitants of a district near Brent Tor, 
on the edge of Dartmoor, who are said to have been “ absolute 
savages.” Wright, in his Dialect Dictionary, makes a more sur- 
prising assertion, when he states that it is a nickname given to the 
natives of Devon. So much for the etymology, which goes to 
prove that the appellation is a contemptuous one, conveying the 
meaning of scum or refuse. In this connection it will be of interest 
to quote the words of that quaint humorist and charming writer, 
Thomas Fuller, whose account, though merely a hearsay one, has 
been made use of by every writer on this subject. 

Kingsley, in his “ Westward Ho!” has a chapter headed, “How 
Salvation Yeo slew the King of the Gubbings,” and in it he incor- 
porates his quotation from Fuller. It would seem, however, that 
Kingsley exaggerates to some extent the power of this so-called 
“ King,” for thus he speaks of him: “Now I am sorry to say, for 
the honour of my country, that it was by no means a safe thing in 
those days to travel from Plymouth to the north of Devon, be- 
cause, to get to your journey’s end, unless you were minded to make 
a circuit of many miles, you must needs pass through the territory 
of a foreign and hostile potentate, who had many times ravaged 
the dominions, and defeated the forces of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, and was named (behind his back, at least) the King of 
the Gubbings.” Fuller applies the name “ Gubbings,” but goes on 
to say, “So now I dare call them, secured by distance, which one 
of more valour durst not do to their face, for fear their fury fall 
upon him. Yet hitherto I have met with none who could render 
a reason of their name. We call the shavings of fish (which are 
little worth) ‘gubbings,’ and sure it is that they are sensible the 
word importeth shame and disgrace.” Then comes a sly hit at a 
venturesome etymologist. “As for the suggestion of my worthy 
and learned friend, Mr. Joseph Maynard, that such as did 
‘inhabitare montes gibberosos,; were called Gubbings, such will 
smile at the ingenuity who dissent from the truth of the etymology.” 
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He then continues, “I have read of an England beyond Wales, but 
the Gubbings’ land is a Scythia within England, and they are pure 
heathens therein. It lieth nigh Brent.” He then gives a possible 
explanation of the origin of these people, though it seems to be 
merely supposition ; whether they were the result of atavism, de- 
generates, or survivals of a primitive race, remains yet to be 
proved. “For in the edge of Dartmoor,” he says, “ it is reported 
that, some two hundred years since” (he himself wrote in the middle 
of the 17th century), “two bad women, being with child, fled thither 
to hide themselves; to whom certain lewd fellows resorted, and 
this was their first original. They are a peculiar people of their 
own making, exempt from bishop, archdeacon, and all authority, 
either ecclesiastical or civil. They live in cots (rather holes than 
houses) like swine, having all in common, multiplied with marriage 
into many hundreds. Their language is the dross of the dregs of 
the vulgar Devonian; and the more learned a man is, the worse 
he can understand them. During our civil wars no soldiers were 
quartered upon them, for fear of being ‘quartered’ amongst them. 
Their wealth consisteth in other men’s goods ; they live by stealing 
the sheep on the moors; and vain it is for any to search their 
houses, being a work beneath the pains of any sheriff, and above 
the power of any constable. Such is their fleetness they will out- 
run many horses ; vivaciousness, they will outlive most men ; living 
in an ignorance of luxury, the extinguisher of life. They hold 
together like bees; offend one, and all will revenge his quarrel. 
But now I am informed that they begin to be civilised, and tender 
their children to baptism, and return to be men, yea, Christians 
again. I hope no civil people amongst us will turn barbarians, now 
these barbarians begin to be civilized.” And so, as Kingsley puts 
it, “ Fuller ends his story with this quip against the Anabaptists 
of his day.” It would be interesting to recall at this point the ex- 
ploits of Amyas Leigh and his men among these rude dwellers in a 
pristine simplicity, but it would not serve the present purpose, and 
the adventures are doubtless familiar to all. Brent Tor, the district 
near which the Gubbins dwelt, is a high cone of rock, possibly, 
according to the geologists, an extinct volcano. Camden thus 
describes it in his “ Britannia”: “It is a mass of hill rising to a 
great height from a perfect plane, differing from all the surrounding 
tors, and covered with a fine verdure between the rocks of granite ; 
arising from a very rich soil, far different from that of the sur- 
rounding heath ; its summit and sides arrest the vapours and clouds 
wafted from the Atlantic, which, being condensed, keep the upper 
parts of the tor always wet.” The top of the hill is now crowned 
by a small church which, tradition asserts, is a votive offering of a 
wealthy merchant who escaped from a tremendous storm at sea. 
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Commenting on this, Mr. Bray, sometime Vicar of Tavistock, and 
a learned antiquary, remarks: “If this was the case, he seems 
to have performed his vow with more worldly prudence than grati- 
tude, as it is one of the smallest churches to be met with.” It was 
without a doubt in the lonely valley of the Lyd that this lawless 
race lived for many a long year, though Camden thinks it right to 
contradict old Fuller's assertion on the point: “Not far from 
thence,” he says, “ bordering on Dartmore is a village cailed ‘ The 
Gubbins, whose inhabitants Fuller falsely represents as a set of 
lawless savages, though he acknowledges they were civilizing: in 
his time; since which the opening of turn-pike roads over Dart- 
more has improved the face of the moor-country, and the manners 
of its borders.” Mrs. Bray, in her “ Borders of Tamar and ‘[avy,” 
pertinently remarks in regard to Camden’s contradiction: “The 
writer contents himself with asserting that it is a mistake, though 
upon what authority does not appear, as even at the present day 
the term Gubbins is well-known, though it is applied to the people 
and not the place. They still have the reputation of having been 
a wild and almost savage race; not only this, but another name, 
that of “ cramp-eaters,” is still applied to them by way of reproach. 
Instead of buns which are usually eaten at country revels in the 
West of England, the inhabitants of Brent Tor could produce no- 
thing but ‘cramps,’ an inferior species of cake; probably owing 
to the badness of their corn from the poverty of the soil.” (This 
seems a flat contradiction of Camden’s “Very rich soil”). “ Thus 
they were called ‘cramp-eaters,’ as the whiskered warrior in the 
Batrachomyomachia, or ‘battle of frogs and mice,’ of Homer (?) 
was designated ‘Sitophagus,’ or ‘cake-eater.’ And, if a bad pun 
may be allowed, they might be learnedly termed Cacophagi.” 
Notwithstanding, however, that Fuller’s credit is fully estab- 
lished, we must not venture to suppose that the modern inhabitants 
of Brent Tor aspire to carry back their genealogy to the ancient 
Scythians, particularly as history informs us that their country was 
not held in high esteem, even by its natives. That, however, is 
the whole point in Fuller’s adjective; he uses the term Scythian 
opprobriously, and not genealogically. The following anecdote, 
which also occurs in Mrs. Bray’s charming book, illustrates the 
feeling which existed in regard to the Scythians: “A petulant 
Greek objected to the celebrated Anacharsis, the friend of Solon, 
that he was a Scythian. ‘True,’ retorted Anacharsis: ‘My 
country disgraces me, but you disgrace your country!’” Another 
interesting reference is that by William Browne, “ Browne of Tavi- 
stock,” in his poem entitled “Lydford Journey,” written about 
1630. This description of the district is well worthy of repetition, 
conveying as it does, in poetical diction, the wild aspect of the 
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moors which to this day contain in their hundred thousand acres 
parts seldom trodden by the foot of man. The poem begins with a 
reference to “ Lydford Law,” a species of Lynch-law, and corre- 
sponding exactly to the Scottish “Jeddart Justice”—a curious 
coincidence :— 
“I oft have heard of Lydford law, 
How in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after.” 
Judge Jeffreys, who is said to haunt Lydford in the form of a black 
pig, fully maintained any evil reputation the place had already 
acquired when he went on his “ Bloody Assizes” circuit. The poet 
continues :— 
“ This town’s enclos’d with desert moors, 
But where no bear nor lion roars, 
And nought can live but hogs: 
For, all o’erturned by Noah’s flood, 
Of fourscore miles scarce one foot’s good, 
And hills are wholly bogs. 
And near hereto’s the Gubbins’ cave ; 
A people that no knowledge have, 
Of law, or God, or men: 


Whom Cesar never yet subdued, 
Who've lawless lived: of manners rude: 
All savage in their den. 


By whom, if any pass that way, 
He dares not the least time to stay: 
For presently they howl ; 
Upon which signal they do muster, 
Their naked forces in a cluster, 
Led forth by Roger Rowle.” 
Thus Browne, who lived in the vicinity of Lydford at Tavistock, 
expressly states the fact of the existence of the Gubbins in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 

The isolation of the district is all in favour of the survival of 
things primitive, men, animals, customs, dialects; and as an in- 
stance of how slowly change works in these parts the following 
quotation from Froude will prove interesting. The time was the 
year 1549, when it was sought to enforce the new (Protestant) 
religion. “We will not receive the new service, because it is but 
like a Christian game. We will have our old service of matins, 
mass, evensong, and procession, as it was before, and we, the 
Cornishmen, whereof certain of us understand no English, utterly 
refuse the new English.” It lies far away from the centres of 
civilisation and out of all the beaten tracks, thus differing to a 
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great extent from, say, the Yorkshire moors. Not only this, but 
the Moorland is of a peculiarly inaccessible character. In its 400 
square miles there is comprised a tract of land called Dartmoor 
Forest. The term “forest” refers not to woodiness, but to the 
fact that the moor was given up to hunting, though little even of 
that can have taken place because of the treacherous nature of 
the ground. The surface is a layer of dark, peaty soil, on which 
heather and ling grow in profusion, whilst the whortle or blaeberry 
is found in abundance, especially higher up on the hillsides. Here 
and there and in no inconsiderable number, occur those delightful 
green, mossy patches on which the cotton-grass waves: spots 
whereon one unaccustomed to the district might tread carelessly, or 
might rest on their inviting surface. But woe betide the unwary 
traveller should he do either, for these are the bogs which have 
become notorious, and which have been well described by 
Kingsley and Blackmore. Beneath the peaty surface of the moor- 
land is a granite surface rising higher and higher, until it reaches a 
magnificent sublimity in the wind-swept tops of the rugged tors— 
those hills, carved out of and.piled up from the mother stratum of 
spotted stone, which have seen so little change in the barren moors 
which they overlook. Throughout the waste of heather the wan- 
derer may come suddenly upon a dip in the surface, the shelving 
sides of which are clothed in richer verdure, and at the bottom he 
will see a gurgling stream, but lately freed from the spot in the 
hills whence it arose, making its glad way down to the fertile land 
beyond the untilled waste. It was in such a region as this that 
the Gubbins dwelt, inhabiting the spots where prehistoric man had 
made his home. Plentiful traces still remain all over Dartmoor to 
show that at one time certain parts, now uninhabited, were the 
abode of a race who worked with much industry at the tin-washing ; 
conjecture has said that perchance some of the Babylonian bronze 
implements and utensils were the products of this toil. Certain 
it is that the Phoenicians traded diligently with the West, and have 
left traces of their influence through inter-marriage with the in- 
habitants. Barrows, cairns, dolmens, kistvaens (or stone tombs), 
stone-circles, and single standing-stones, huts, pounds, and camps, 
with organic or other remains, are common sights scattered over 
the moors. It must be remembered, however, that archaic charac- 
ter does not necessarily denote great age, and that, therefore, some 
of these structures may be of comparatively modern date. There 
is this difficulty, for instance, in regard to the huts, that in parts of 
Britain persons may still be found occupying dwellings similar in 
almost every detail to those occupied two thousand years ago. It 
is the same with the crannogs or lake-dwellings, an extremely 
primitive form of dwelling. Yet they were in use in the time of 
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Shakespeare in Scotland and in Ireland. Fuller gives us an in- 
teresting clue when he says “ they live in cots (rather holes than 
houses)”, for these people probably made us of the underground 
dwellings or souterrains which have been discovered at other places, 
especially in the valley of the Dee and at Crichton, Mid-Lothian. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the Gubbins, whether 
they were pre-Celtic in type, survivals of the primitive denizens of 
the country-side, or whether they were, as old Fuller suggests, 
the progeny of lewdness, this much is certain that there in remote 
Dartmoor these enigmas dwelt amid the tors and heather; an 
example either of the strong innate tendency in mankind to revert 
to the freedom from all restraint of law, order, and convention 
which was the state of those from whom we have evolved (a ten- 
dency which seizes us one and all at some period of life hurrying us 
off to communion with nature); or a proof of how there may exist 
in a civilized country from immemorial time a race differing socio; 
logically and ethnologically from its neighbours, and left high and 
dry above the surface of an apparently all-embracing civilization. 


H. J. NORMAN. 





FADS AND FANATICISM. 


HOBBIES are closely related, but differ in application, inasmuch as. 
the hobby is mostly peculiarly personal, whereas fads or cranks 
are foisted upon such relations, friends, or dependents, as can be 
coerced or experimented upon, with little fear of retaliation—or 
else, in certain cases, propagated with such parochial or political 
authority as may be temporarily possessed. Fanaticism, untiring 
and all embracing, soon gives unmistakable signs of pure madness. 

Certainly all are degrees of more or less sane insanity—the 
lesser would appear to be more prevalent in northern climes. 
Nations of warmer blood, enjoying the happier, or at least less sor- 
rowful conditions of life under a warmer sun, seem to have a far 
greater spirit of toleration, or to develop out and out fanatical 
intolerance. 

Of hobbies, it is said that safety lies in numbers. One only, 
taken seriously and plentifully, is apt to develop into the tiresome 
idée fixe, a bore, but harmless. 

The fad, however, is a more serious matter. It can become a 
real disease, particularly distressing to those who cannot either 
remove the patient or themselves, the real sufferers. 

Generally, it is accepted as a kind of joke, but in truth the 
faddist’s complete want of toleration, and his disregard of both the 
mental and bodily endurance of those he is able to influence, are 
too frequently a source of unhappiness, discomfort, and danger to 
health, to be other than serious brain trouble. That they are so 
numerous, and often the best of fellows, offers no redeeming 
feature. . 

There is, to enumerate only a few, the healthy animal able to 
eat anything without fear, the energetic man able to go anywhere 
without fatigue. These are not without heart really, but lack the 
sympathetic intelligence to realise that others are not so constitu- 
tionally gifted. There is the maladif creature, full of the efficacy 
of drug nostrums or special diets. And, of course, the reformer 
with Utopian panaceas for all manner of ills. 

The wife and family are necessarily the first and easy prey. 

Régimes of underfeeding, overfeeding (seldom) and peculiar 
feeding—of heat and cold, air and water—no hats and bare feet, 
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flannel, early rising, and strenuous exercises—all or any, suitable to 
one constitution, are ruthlessly enjoined upon all. 

It requires a thinking batchelor like Herbert Spencer to dis- 
cover that children have any individuality or rights at all, and as 
to women, they would appear to have none they cannot them- 
selves enforce. 

The racked nerves of the British parent are often painfully 
noticeable ; they are apparently worried to death, easily irritated. 

It is as noticeable that the French parent is rarely so afflicted. 
No doubt the struggle for life is less intense, possibly 
the children are less _ fractious, but the fact . remains, 
the parents are less _ irritable. The whole race is 
seemingly oblivious of noise, smells, heat, cold, or fatigue (of all 
minor worries except draughts). The reason, again allowing for 
climate, is surely due to more feeding, better repose, greater love, 
and, above all, fewer fads. The French are far too serious to be 
taken in by these plausible nuisances. 

In politics do faddists find more than ample scope. Is it not 
the object of a legislator to legislate—as much as possible—and | 
his ambition to force pet theories upon the country, that is, the 
minority, by the very aid of those forces originally conceived for 
their defence. 

To him, Magna Charta and the liberty of the individual are 
mere words, illusions. 

Society has, indeed, allowed laws and statutes innumerable to 
be welded around it which, in many instances, would suggest that 
annoyance to political opponents was as much an object as the 
advantage to the nation. 

Ethically, in a free country, what right have one set of men 
to interfere with another. Licensing Bills, Education Bills, and 
others, are surely as much tyrannous examples, as the Compedle 
Intrare, or the Inquisition. The object may differ, the initial 
force is about the same—faddism or fanaticism. 

Should individual liberty be entirely subordinated to the theory 
of example? That way lies subservience, which means tyranny, 
autocratic or socialistic. 

The French revolution shows a danger—the gradual transi- 
tion from faddist ideas to fanatical action. Intoxicated by their 
success, these leaders went mad—quiet citizens, reformers, quickly 
surged into fanatical rulers. The development is worth considera- 
tion—the mob does not think and opportunities do occur. 

England is a very hotbed of faddists, social, political, religious 
—fanaticism so far is the exception. There are undoubtedly 
points of analogy between the condition of England to-day and 
France of 1789. 
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Has one zealous reformer thought of Camille Desmoulins? It 
is easy to raise the cheers of the crowd, who have nothing to lose. 
And then—poor Lucille. 

And another more truculent, more extreme, more subtle—a 
scion of nobility, who would be everything and nothing long— 
Philippe Egalité. What a mockery even in the name—poor fool— 
and when the better instincts would reassert themselves it is too 
late. 

We blanch and shudder at the fearful sufferings inflicted upon 
people ; do we realise that from fads to fanaticism is only a ques- 
tion of degree—the latter stage mainly a matter of opportunity ? 

We do realise that the highest form of mentality is individuality 
developed in the right direction. We have the right to develop 
our own theories, have we the right to enforce them? 

From time immemorial England has been the butt of dual 
forces—the Cavalier and the Roundhead, the Protestant, the 
Catholic, the Saxon, the Norman, the Christian, the Pagan, are all 
types of one or the other opposing influences. The north against 
the south, warmth against coldness, sunshine against sadness—the 
religious terror for one’s own salvation, and the love for humanity, 
which forgets self. 

It is curious that a race so imbued with the idea of liberty, as 
are the English, should tolerate its confinement to liberty of 
thought, rather than liberty of action. No doubt liberty also in- 
cludes taking liberties it is necessary to prevent. 

In few countries are the masses more bound by convention, 
more religiously intolerant—a survival of Cromwell’s iron rule. 

Not that Puritanism is entirely a product of the Reformation. 
The type has probably always existed. It is that of the Norse- 
man, the man of storm and stress, whose God was fierce and cold. 
The God of the pitiless north, of fields covered with ice, not 
flowers—of devouring seas and sunless days—of constant unequal 
fight. No wonder they conceived a merciless unappeasable divinity. 

We see it in England to-day, in the imprecations of irritable 
theologists, and the wails of the extremists against the frivolities 
of youth—men who would prevent all from thinking and acting 
other than as they would appear to think and act—to make the 
world a sad expectancy of future joys. 

As the Cavalier would typify the desire to live atid let live, to 
mind one’s own affairs, so would the Roundhead ever interfere in 
the concerns of his neighbour. 

But faddist legislation, faddist education, faddist morality can- 
not kill the Joie de vivre—the instinctive desire of humanity is 
for happiness. After all, our present life is part of eternity—the 
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power and wish to see the beauties of nature, the ability to discern 
the magnificence of Creation, the desire latent in every healthy 
breast to enjoy the fulness of the world, there is the veritable 
Magnificat—the Song of Songs. 

Surely, there is much of the Israelite of old in the Puritan. 

It is noticeable in the love of money, in their estimation of 
woman, besides their fear of God and the desire to propitiate Him, 
on the theory that He always requires what is best loved. 

Among early Eastern nations woman was certainly worshipped, 
to the Hebrew she incarnated sin, and to many a Puritan mind 
she is still a most dreadful, dangerous, well-nigh unholy— 
temptation. 

But the spirit of toleration is spreading (from above) despite 
the rush of intoleration (from below). 

Politicians and theologians recognise it evolving seemingly 
from a wave of paganism. 

Happily, the intolerance of the nineteenth century is over— 
people are no longer dubbed either good or bad, clever or stupid. 

Then the good could do no bad, the bad were incapable of 
any good. 

Live and let live. Toleration, charity. The pagan love of life 
softened by Christian love for humanity. 

Men of rigid principles (hence narrow-minded), just but un- 
merciful, well intentioned but intolerant, would negative the happi- 
ness of life. It is modern fanaticism. 

But the pitiless code of stringent laws and disciplinary rules,. 
by their very uncharitable lovelessness, must inevitably set up that. 
reaction they would exterminate. 


HERBERT CHAPLIN DE BEER. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
VI. 


MY resignation of the Independent pastorate left me once more 
without occupation and without income. Happily, my ante- 
ministerial training had fitted me for a literary avocation to which 
I could return, at any time, without serious difficulty. And, though 
I had disqualified myself for any Trinitarian pulpit, there was still 
the Unitarian pulpit available. Much of the superstitious glamour 
of the clerical vocation, which had impressed me when | first 
entered the ministry, had vanished ; but the pulpit still offered to 
me the most useful and most congenial sphere of work available. 
Moreover, the habit of continually expressing myself orally had 
become strong in me, and counted for something in my decision. 
If the pulpit ultimately became impossible to me, there was still my 
lay avocation to fall back upon. 


Previous to my resignation, and as soon as I had become 
aware of a change of view in a Unitarian direction, I took the 
liberty of writing to the Rev. James Martineau, asking what steps 
a Trinitarian minister, who had become Unitarian in his belief, 
should take in order to obtain an introduction to a Unitarian 
church. Dr. Martineau, with his customary kindliness, promptly 
sent me—a stranger—a long letter in reply. I had simply “ stated 
a case,” without saying that the case was my own. Doubtless, he 
guessed that I was writing on my own behalf; but he courteously 
assumed that I was acting for a friend. After giving me the infor- 
mation I asked for, and offering to become himself an intermediary 
for my friend, he added the following, which is so interesting in 
itself, and so characteristic of the writer, that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it here :— 

“The increasing frequency of these natural changes of 
opinion forces on me the question, whether a transfer of reli- 
gious communion is the best way of dealing with them ; though 
it is the most obvious, and the readiest for the cases, taken one 
by one. But is it impossible for the progressive men among 
the Independents to combine for the widening of their own 
boundaries? A large proportion, if I mistake not, of your 
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chapels—especially of the old ones—are exempt from narrow 
Trusts ; and nothing but alterable usage stands in the way of 
a natural development of religious thought. It seems to me a 
better work to mould and improve from within, so long as it 
can be done with frankness and simplicity, than to run off into 
an exterior position of greater freedom, and leave the old 
spiritual home to more hopeless thraldom. 


“ By far the greater part of the congregations commonly 
called ‘ Unitarian’ (nine-tenths of the whole) are really con- 
stituted on the principles of the Free Christian Union, and are 
not, in their constitution, Unitarian at all, and ought never to 
have been called so. But our people have caught the dogmatic 
spirit as much as yours—with far less cause—and are blind to 
the value of their inheritance.” 

A subsequent correspondence led to my having an interview 
with Dr. Martineau, who kindly introduced me to his brother-in- 
law, a venerable Unitarian minister in South Wales, then in need 
of an assistant. ' 


When I was on the point of leaving my church, the appearance 


of my name in the Christian Freeman, a Unitarian periodical, 
brought me the only letter I ever received from an aged brother of 
my father, which disclosed to me that in persistently drifting to- 
wards free thought I had been unconsciously yielding to an heredi- 
tary tendency in our family. I had always known that my paternal 
grandfather had been a Free Thinker in his old age; but that my 
father himself had been brought up in a Free Thought environ- 
ment, I either was never told, or had very early forgotten. The 
letter contained the following passages :— 


“ We were pleased to read, at the end of a long article in 
the Christian Freeman, the signature of . We 
are not, as you know, skilled in criticism, so that you will not 
look for a review. We simply hope that its circulation may be 
productive of good. The print of — Unitarian Chapel 
[{which, by accident, appeared in the same number of the Free- 
man] refers me back to childhood, and to friends and to days 
that will never return. There is the chapel door which the 
little feet of your dear father so often entered, with his mother 
and myself. My mother’s brothers and sisters all lived in the 
suburbs of . My grandfather and grandmother, with my 
Uncle John, lived at . Most of them would meet at 
Chapel on Sunday. The Unitarians are not ashamed 
of the faith that is in them, as they still have it written up, 
‘Unitarian Chapel.” 
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I left my church and congregation amid regrets on both sides. - 
Among the many evidences of esteem shown to me, was a proposal 
to instal me in a new church, of which a number of my past hearers 
should form the nucleus. I declined to consider the proposal, both 
because it would have been very painful to me to know that I had 
been the occasion of division, and also because I objected to assume 
the pastorate of a church established merely to gratify personal 
preference. In such a church, while I might have a theoretical free- 
dom, I should be subject to a most objectionable bondage of in- 
dividual humour and caprice. Subsequent events and subsequent 
reflection fully justified my refusal. In a letter, written to me a few 
weeks later by one of the most intelligent and keenly critical of my 
former church, I find the following passages, which not only em- 
phasise the wisdom of my refusal, but also show of how little 
worth are the opinions of many of those who have influence in the 
selection of a pastor. I am writing nearly forty years after the 
letter was indited ; hence what I quote can scarcely hurt the feel- 
ings of any who may now read these lines. My friend says that, 
after I left, they had, for two Sundays, 


“a man far above mediocrity—of great liberality. In his 
prayer, he thanked God for any quickening of thought which 
had been brought about by your means, and prayed that you 
might be made a blessing wherever you went. Strange! 
He did not deplore your errors, nor pray that light might be 
given to see those errors. Very remiss of him. Nevertheless, 
I should have hailed his coming among us with joy. Here 
was my first mistake. With the exception of two or three 
besides myself (idiots, I suppose), no one could see anything 
in him or in what he said. People lifted up their eyebrows 
with sympathetic pity, and wondered how we could like him!” 


My friend’s account of the rejection of another candidate is 
amusingly satirical. This man was— 


“a very decent young fellow, who will yet make his mark 
somewhere. A good many were favourable, some indifferent, 
and a few decidedly hostile to him. One person said he had 
preached himself out. Another could not sit and hear him 
(reason why, not stated). Another did not like his wearing a 
moustache (a very harmless affair, but there is no knowing 
where these things may end) . . . a clean face indispensable in 
a minister. And yet another did not like read sermons, nor 
even notes. Here, again, I was mistaken, therefore ‘I am an 
ass,’ and I think, since I have made the discovery, that I shall 


give up giving an opinion.” 
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These lines made me tremble when I reflected that I had narrowly 
escaped the assumption of a pastorate in which my acceptability— 
and consequently my peace of mind and my usefulness—would have 
been dependent, not on my abilities nor on my teaching, but on the 
whims and fancies of those among my hearers who had a habit of 
making their caprices specially obvious. The objector to a mous- 
tache may be pardoned, as it was then still whispered with bated 
breath that an Anglican clergyman had dared to appear in the 
pulpit with a moustache! I certainly had not shown a “ clean face ” 
in the pulpit ; for my shaving had been confined to the upper lip: 
a tonsorial labour which I have long since given up as a work of 
supererogation. 


All this is not trivial, though it may appear so. It shows that 
the selection of a pastor frequently depends much more upon 
ridiculous convention and personal whim, than upon talent and 
pastoral efficiency. I am reminded of a passage in Mr. Sturt’s 
recently (1909) published “ Idea of a Free Church ” :— 


“ All depends on whether the nation which now amuses 
itself with religion, can be brought to take it seriously. There 
would be no fear of the issue if men would come to religion 
with the same spirit of practical respect which they’ bring to 
physics or chemistry.” 


The mention of “read sermons” and “notes” in the pulpit 
gives me an opportunity of writing a few lines upon a subject which 
has a great deal to do with clerical honesty. It is well known that 
much which passes for “extempore” preaching, is only memoriter 
declamation. I have known ministers who, to save the trouble of 
committing their discourse to memory, have taken their notes into 
the pulpit, and ingeniously hidden them in the open Bible, slipping 
the sheets one by one down into the pulpit in such a way that 
they are not seen by the hearers. Here is an evident attempt at 
deception. More frequent cases have been those of using only 
short notes, but of taking care that even those notes are hidden 
from view. 


Why all this painstaking to deceive? There are subjects 
which, if they are to be treated as they deserve, need to have the 
argument carefully elaborated and clearly expressed. Both order 
of thought and precise phraseology are important. Why should 
not the deliberately prepared manuscript be used in such cases? 
Indeed, every sermon worthy of the name, should exhibit order of 
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thought and a building up of the argument. Why should not 
“notes ” containing this order of thought be used in preaching, to 
give the speaker confidence, and to save him the unnecessary risk 
of losing himself and of wasting time in irrelevant digression? 
Then why dishonestly hide either manuscript or notes? It may be 
replied that to use manuscript or even notes indicates lack of 
preaching ability. Certainly, if a man cannot preach at all upon 
ordinary topics without a verbatim manuscript, he ought not to 
pose as a preacher ; but to object to notes as a help to good preach- 
ing, and to manuscripts in case of exceptionally abstruse or argu-- 
mentative subjects, is to make the mistake of sacrificing good dis- 
courses to a silly and ignorant prejudice. 


My own practice varied. Especially when a Unitarian, I 
often wrote my sermon im extenso, and delivered it from the openly 
exhibited manuscript. I purposely use the word “ delivered,” 
instead of “ read.” There is a difference, of which the hearers are 
keenly conscious, between “ delivering” a sermon from a manu- 
script, and “reading” it. The proper delivery from a manuscript 
not only ought to be as effective as extempore declamation, but it 
is free from any dishonest show of extemporaneousness, and has a 
very appreciable naturalness. I seldom used an 7m extenso manu- 
script during my Independent pastorate ; but I almost always had 
a small piece of paper in the pulpit, containing, in brief, the order 
of thought of my address. Sometimes, I kept this in my waistcoat 
pocket ; the mere knowledge that it was there gave me confidence. 
If I needed it, I took it out of my pocket and openly referred to it. 
At other times, I held my notes in my hand. Instead of losing 
credit with my hearers by acting thus, I believe I gained their re- 
spect, and was even enabled the better to arrest their attention. I 
took them into my confidence. 


On my way to South Wales, I spent a few days among some 
of my Wesleyan friends in the Midlands—an incident which I 
mention because it offers a rare and gratifying instance of the 
obscuration of the odium theologicum by strong personal regard 
for the individual heretic. My friends insisted upon my taking a 
service in the old chapel, in which they had so often heard me 
preach. I refused on the ground that I had no right to enter a 
Wesleyan pulpit, and that they would, by permitting me to do so, 
make themselves obnoxious to censure from the Connexional 
authorities. They satisfactorily compromised the matter by 
shutting up the chapel, and transferring the service to the adjoin- 
ing schoolroom. : 
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A somewhat similar experience awaited me in South Wales. 
The town to which I was going is only some twelve miles from the 
town in which I had lived as a Wesleyan minister. Some of my 
more intimate Wesleyan friends among the hills also had friends 
in the congregation to which I was about to preach. Hearing of 
my expected arrival, my Wesleyan friends had—I found—induced 
those whose guest I was to have been during my “ probation” 
week, to allow me to spend the week with them. Not only was I 
thus saved from having to spend a week of uncertainty as to my 
fate among strangers, but, as it happened, I had an opportunity of 
receiving a confidence as surprising to me as it was welcome. The 
youngest son of my Wesleyan hosts had passed into his twenties 
when I was still their minister; and I had always been much 
interested in him. But he had never given me his confidence as to 
his theological views or his religious sentiments. Now, however, 
taking me one day for a long walk, he volunteered a statement 
which, without pretending to remember his words, I may throw | 
into the following form: “I was exceedingly delighted to hear 
that you had avowed yourself to be a Unitarian. I have been one 
for a long time, though I have said nothing about it until recently. 
When you were minister here, you saw the congregation only 
when you were preaching yourself. You therefore did not know 
that I very rarely attended the services, except when you were con- 
ducting them. I generally attended your services, because I de- | 
tected a strain in your thinking that affected me differently from 
anything in the preaching of others, and that made me imagine } 
that you were not far from being a Unitarian also.” My young ' 
friend, alas! died not many years after telling me this. 


This is not the only instance in which hearers have detected 
in my preaching an heretical strain of which I was by no means 
conscious myself; nor was my young friend the only avowed 
Wesleyan who had “ slipped in” to hear me for a similar reason, 
though indifferent to the ordinary preaching of his ministers. It 
is amusing also to know that while, as a layman, I am often accused 
of “ preaching” when on a platform, I used to be accused of “lec- 
turing” when in the pulpit. This latter accusation was probably 
due to the comparative absence of pietistic exclamatory phrases 
from my sermons, and the incidental presence of passages convey- 
ing instruction that could be remembered. 


At the Unitarian church, I went through the customary ordeal 
of two probationary Sundays; and on the afternoon of the second 
Sunday, I was offered, and I at once accepted, the co-pastorate- 
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My colleague was a venerable minister who had won a good re- 
pute, not only among Unitarians, but also among the studious of 
other communions, as a scholar and an author. Whilst I remained 
his co-pastor, our mutual relations were the happiest possible. 
Nothing could exceed the kindly consideration which he always 
exhibited towards me, a much younger man. 


Our church had an honourable history, dating back to before 
the passing of the Five-mile Act in 1665. We still retained the 
use of the gown; and our morning and evening services were 
mainly liturgical The Liturgy we then used had been compiled 
by a former pastor from the Anglican “ Book of Common Prayer,” 
on the principle of rejecting “all religious formulas which cannot 
be expressed in the language of the Scriptures.” This fact ex- 
plained to me, what at first had surprised me, that in a Unitarian 
service book the baptismal formula should be, “I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 
It also explained the retention of such a closing invocation, “ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all evermore.” 


My rejection of the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ 
had been brought about by my own independent reflection ; and in 
rejecting Christ’s divinity, I had shorn his character of the 
glamour of the supernatural more thoroughly than, as I now dis- 
covered, had been done by many of the Unitarians of that time. 
Judging from the fact that the formulas above mentioned excited 
my surprise, it would appear that I was then prepared to ascribe to 
Christ at most only a special degree of prophetic inspiration. For 
some time I had been accustomed to close my services with such 
forms of invocation as contained no reference to the Trinity or to 
Christ, choosing often such a passage as Numbers vi., 24—26: 
“The Lord bless [us] and keep [us]: the Lord make his face shine 
upon: [us], and be gracious unto [us]: the Lord lift up his counten- 
ance upon [us] and give [us] peace.” In my progress towards Uni- 
tarianism, I never passed through any phase of belief marked by 
the slightest tinge of Arianism, or of any conception of Christ as 
more divine than a specially inspired man. 


Among the members of our church and in our congregation 
were exceptionally cultured representatives of the leading families 
in the town and neighbourhood. There was also a considerable 
contingent of working-class men and women. A number of young 
working-men soon gathered round me in a Sunday afternoon class, 
in our schoolroom. There we by no means confined our study to 
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Scriptural subjects, ¢g., for some time we based our lessons on 
Clodd’s “Childhood of the World.” Not a few of these young men 
were accustomed to follow me home to tea, after the class was over. 
We there spent many ever-memorable and very pleasant hours. 


The MSS. and notes of a few of the sermons of my co- 
pastorate have been accidentally preserved; and they afford the 
means of recalling the general choice of subjects and my method 
of treating those subjects at that period. Among the manuscripts 
happen to be those of the sermons which I preached on one of the 
probationary Sundays. The naivety with which I disclosed some 
of the mental struggles through which I had recently gone, causes 
me to smile as I read. Entitling my sermon “Fighting against God,” 
and taking as text the words of Gamaliel, “Lest haply ye be found 
fighting against God,” I used the text merely as a suggestive motto, 
and went on to say :— 


“ The fighting against God to which the text more par- 
ticularly draws attention, is that unconscious and unintentional 
resistance to God’s will, into which we fall when our action 
has reference to things imperfectly understood. The danger 
of thus unconsciously resisting God besets us in the region of 
things that are new to us, or that are violently opposed to our 
prejudices or to our worldly interests. It is difficult to see 
such things in their true light. It is only too natural to us all 
to wish to believe that we are already correct in our opinions. 
Have we been studying, cherishing, clinging to, defending, 
opinions which we must after all throw to the winds? Is the 
new light the true light, and is that which we have fondly 
fancied to be the true light only a dimly luminous bog-vapour, 
a will-o’-the-wisp that will lead us into the waste marshes of 
mental and moral miasma, and will then disappear? Must we 
give up what we have loved so ardently, what we have so 
closely identified with ourselves ; and must we go over to the 
other side, to the party which perhaps we have not only dis- 
puted against, but held somewhat in contempt? Must we 
accept as true tenets that cut away the ground from undez us, 
that make it impossible for us to hold our office or carry on our 
business, and yet be men of integrity? . . . It is when we have 
to ask ourselves such questions as these, that we run the risk 
of unconsciously fighting against God. . .. There is all the 
difference between being on the side of truth and being on 
the side of error, that there is between living and working in 
harmony with the unchangeable laws of the universe, and 
living and working in antagonism to them. In the first case, 
we are marching on to a perpetually higher and fuller and 
nobler life: in the second case, we must inevitably be crushed.” 
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I find, in the same sermon, a passage which appears to express very 
clearly the point at which I had then arrived in my Christology, 
and in my aé#titude towards the doctrine of vicarious atonement :— 


“Has the world ever made a greater mistake than has 
been made for so many centuries respecting Christ? We have 
fancied the sun swept round our globe, when we were in truth 
spinning round the sun; we have fancied the earth was 
brought into being yesterday, when it was already hoary with 
untold millenniums; we have vainly imagined that the order 
of nature was subject to the influence of the prayers of ig- 
norant and purblind men, when all things were marching on 
with a grand and measured tread to a rhythm we are only now 
beginning to discover; these and other mistakes we have 
made, but is any one of them as great as the mistake that the 
Churches have made in imagining they were doing God's work 
and obeying Christ’s guidance, by stamping out the reason, by 
teaching as necessary to salvation metaphysical subtleties that 
are either altogether incomprehensible or manifest absurdities, 
by insisting upon belief in tlie necessity of vicarious atonement, 
of goodness borrowed from another,” etc., etc. 


In the first sermon after accepting the co-pastorate, I find my- 
self with equal naivety offering my ideas on the relation between 
pastor and people. Taking as my text, i. Thes., v. 14—15, “ Ad- 
monish the brethren,” etc., etc., I prefaced my discourse by such 
sentences as these :— 


“Tf the pulpit has duties which do not belong to the pew, 
or if the pew has duties which are not generally regarded as 
belonging to the pulpit . . . this distinction does not, on the 
one hand, convert the pastor into a priest, nor does it, on the 
other hand, absolve the members of the church from the obli- 
gation of working for the church. You cannot depute us to 
do your work ; nor have we any right to assume the character 
of substitutes for you. One man cannot hire himself out to 
do another man’s religion, to be honest and truthful in his 
stead, to be kind and loving as his proxy, to fear God and keep 
the commandments on behalf of his employer. Just as each 
man’s physical life depends upon inhaling the pure air for him- 
self, upon the throbbing of his own heart, so does each man’s 
spiritual life depend upon breathing the divine influence for 
himself, upon the exercise of his own spiritual faculties.” 


In the sermon itself, I said :— 


“ Though I shall be found to speak the truth boldly, with- 
out fear of man or of consequences, I shall, I trust, be found. 
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to speak it reverently. I reverence all truth; and knowing 
that it is possible for me to mistake falsehood for truth, and 
truth for falsehood, I shall endeavour to avoid anything like 
oracular dogmatism, lest I should, in my ignorance, be doing 
injustice to some truth which, if I but saw it in its true charac- 
ter, I should devoutly reverence.” 









After undertaking to discharge zealously the duty of counsellor 
inculcated in my text, I added :— 





“ Especially would I say this to the young, to whom I may 
address myself as having had a wider experience than they, 
and yet as being not so far removed from them but that I am 
still able to enter into their thoughts and feelings, to feel the 
breath of the younger world in which they live. I shall be 
disappointed if you keep me at arm’s length, as one to whom 
it is your duty to listen here, . . . but from whom you hide 
your real selves. I shall be happy, indeed, if you allow me to 
go in and out among you as a friend or a brother, as one to 
whom it is natural and pleasant to turn when you want advice 
or sympathy, or companionship in good deeds.” 














My preaching appears to have become more and more prac- 
tical, less and less dogmatic or expository in the ordinary sense, as 
time went on. My texts were frequently little more than mottoes, 
and occasionally were wanting altogether. The sermons had such { 
titles as “ Modern Criticism and the Religious Life” ; “ The Jewish 
and the Scientific Conceptions of God”; “Personal Ambition an 
Element in General Progress”; “ Religion and Etiquette” ; “Calm 
and Rational Progress” ; “ True Life”; “ Nature Interpreted only JY 
by Mind,” etc., etc. 















After a time, I became conscious that my colleague and I 
differed upon certain doctrinal points; and our sermons were apt 
occasionally to sound a little like controversial rejoinders. He had 
inherited his faith, the Unitarian faith that was based upon a mono- 
theistic exegesis of certain passages in the New Testament to 
which Trinitarians appeal; while my Unitarian faith had been be- 
gotten in indifference to such passages as seem to ascribe divinity 
to Jesus. If Paul and John appeared to make Jesus divine 
—well, I simply differed from Paul and John. 











No one complained to me of this discrepancy between the 
teaching of my colleague and myself. Certainly, my colleague, 
who was the personification of delicate considerateness, did not 
complain. But though I was very liberal in my opinions, there still 
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clung to me much of the old reverential habit of mind which made 
me shrink from anything like the conversion of the pulpit into a 
debating rostrum. So strongly did this affect me, that I broached 
the subject to my colleague, adding that in any case it was in- 
decorous on my part—I being the younger man—to traverse his 
views in what was virtually his own pulpit. He at once admitted 
that he had long noticed that we differed upon certain points ; but 
he added, with a smile, that “he rather enjoyed it; and he knew 
also that the people did.” He even went so far as to refer to his 
intended retirement, and intimated his readiness to anticipate the- 
date of his retirement in my interest. This I would not listen to. 
It touched me as did the offer made in my Independent church to 
provide me with a pulpit at the cost of splitting up the church. I 
could not endure the thought of being in any way the means of 
hastening my colleague’s retirement. 


But I resolved to take the first opportunity that offered of 
resigning, without being compelled to give publicly a reason that 
should seem to refer to difference between me and my 
colleague. Not long after this, circumstances made it possible 
for me to spend a considerable time at a German University. I 
was thus able to offer a plausible excuse for my resignation, and at 


the same time to gratify a long-cherished desire. 


AN OLD RATIONALIST. 
[To be continued. } 








THE STORY OF GRANTOXON, 


OR 


“HOW I FAILED TO TAKE MY DEGREE.” 







CHAPTER II. 







THERE is only one recognised religion in the Empire of 
Erewhonoutopia; that of the Established Church. But, unfor- 
tunately, there are innumerable dissenting sects. These originated 
from the, perhaps, injudicious action of Amenthes II. He, with | 
the full assent and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, { 
changed the form, though not the essential meaning of the Sixth } | 
Commandment. He did this with the best intentions, and for a 
very good reason. The revised commandment runs thus: “Thou 
if shalt not waste water, for he that wasteth water sheddeth man’s 
hi! blood.” By implication this forbids murder; a thing very seldom 
if attempted. But it explicitly forbids a far commoner fault, which } 
at that era had begun to be a social crime. For it was at this epoch | 


















that we began to feel that ever-impending shortage of water 
which has resulted in our world-wide system of tubular conduits 
stretching in an unbroken network from the North to the South 
pole. It is from these invisible conduits that the great lakes and 
the open canals of Grantoxon, of the two Imperial Palaces, and of 
Hl | the six Publit Schools, are fed. There are no other open water- 
it spaces throughout the world. Though these conduits are under- 
| ground and invisible, yet, if there be any astronomers in the Peace 
i Planet, their telescopes can trace their course by the belts of 
i cultivated vegetation which always follow them. 







—— 











Now even during the reign of Amenthes the Great there were 
many who disliked, and privately dissented from, the established 
ritual. But this Imperial proclamation of the will of the Sovereign, 
as if it were the will of the Almighty, transformed a latent dislike 
into open enmity. When men have once renounced the principle 
of Authority in Religion there can be no finality in the process of 
spontaneous fission. Quot homines, tot sententie. Obviously the 
only limit to the number of dissenting sects is the number of the 
Dissenters themselves. 
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But though Amenthes II. thus created Dissent, he acted most 
wisely in his endeavours to suppress it. The whole educational 
system was kept in the hands of the clergy. Dissenters were 
socially ostracised. They could not be admitted to the Imperial 
levee or Drawing Room. A nobleman who abjured the Estab- 
lished ritual had to renounce his patent of nobility. Dissenting 
worship was tolerated, not sanctioned. No Dissenter could receive 
a salary, or even an occasionel fee, as a minister. If he chose to 
act as preacher or pastor, he must support himself just as would 
any other layman. Dissenting places of worship had to be built 
in plain rectangular oblongs externally ; inside they might be what 
the builders pleased. They had to be officially termed “ meeting 
houses,” and, as such, were free from taxation. All avowed 
Dissenters were exempted from Church-rates and tithes. On the 
other hand they had to pay a special graduated income-tax as the 
price of toleration. Being excluded from all offices of honour and 
emolument in the University of Grantoxon, they had organized 
and endowed many universities of their own; chief of which was 
the University of Nolnod in the Southern half of the Empire. 
These universities were allowed to grant degrees, which for all 
purely secular purposes, counted as equivalent to a Grantoxon 
degree ; but in return for this favour they were compelled to admit 
all intellectually qualified applicants to all positions, irrespective of 
sex or creed. This last clause was added to all their Imperial 
charters by a former Archbishop, because he believed that a 
university which placed women on an equality with men would 
necessarily make itself ridiculous; and that a University which 
did not safeguard its morals by a definitely orthodox creed would 
soon perish of its own licentiousness. Could that Archbishop re- 
turn to the earth now he would be sadly disappointed. Dissenters 
constitute at present a large, a wealthy, a highly intellectual, an 
intensely moral, and a politically powerless minority; powerless, 
that is to say, unlesson any given question, such as temperance or 
sanitation, they can obtain the countenance and co-operation of 
the clergy. 

There is only one punishment in Erewhonoutopia; and that 
punishment is painless extinction. For all minor offences that is 
for anything short of murder, persistent refusal to work, or a third 
conviction for wasting water, the culprits are sent to Reformatory 
Schools, where they are taught and trained by men and women 
who are both specialists and enthusiasts. The only drawback to 
life in these schools is that they are officially placed under the ban 
of the Established Church. No clergyman is ever allowed to enter 
their walls, or to have anything to do with their administration. 
The legal formula for sentencing a culprit is, that he is “to be 
delivered over to Satan.” 
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Painless extinction is performed as follows. The condemned 
criminal is so carefully guarded that escape is impossible. No 
one has ever escaped from the State gaol. He is allowed to 
converse freely with his friends, and can eat and drink whatever 
his soul desires. At the appointed hour the gaoler brings him on 
a silver salver two small crystal goblets of nepenthe, and hands 
one of them to him to smell. The mere smell is so delicious that 
the condemned man drinks it up eagerly, and usually asks for a 
second dose. The gaoler takes the second goblet from the table, 
and proffers it to the victim; but before the latter can stretch out 
his hand for it, he falls back unconscious, and within five minutes 
he is dead. The composition and manufacture of nepenthe is a 
jealously-guarded State secret. 

I may add that the Secret Service, and the detective system 
in Erewhonoutopia are both so perfect that the concealment of a 
crime is practically impossible. This also is a State secret. In- 
deed the way in which, in several instances, secret crimes have 
been brought home to their perpetrators almost savours of the 
supernatural. 

I have never been inside a Dissenting chapel. But Lord 
Belila frequently goes, of course in strict incognito. His favourite 
disguise is a coster suit, corduroys, and pearl buttons. He tells me 
that he is compelled on such occasions to don the garb of poverty, 
as otherwise nothing short of silver, or even gold, would be ac- 
cepted when the collection-plate came round. At Church he 
always gives a penny. “ And why more?” he would say, “ since I 
am taxed and tithed to the uttermost aiready. But these clergy 
are like the daughters of the horse-leech, always crying, ‘ Give, 
Give!’” The last time I spoke to him about his experieaces he 
told me “It was prime! I went in the gallery with the choir. It 
was full of young men and maidens; the latter wore ncither Lats 
nor bonnets, but, by Jove! they had some splendidly fetching 
coiffures. There was no sermon. One girl played a violin solo; 
another sang “ The Lost Diadem”; and then a lovely devotional 
blonde recited “Darling Tot’s First Prayer,” so pathetically that 
there was not a dry eye in the chapel. I felt rather moved myself 
and covered it by hinting that I was an “anxious inquirer,’ where- 
upon the girls became so chummy that I had much ado to ccme 
away from the chapel without being dragged bodily up to the 
penitent form.” 

“ Indeed, Lord Belila,” was my somewhat severe comment, “ I 
now begin to understand why the Dissenters are so successful.” 

“You are wrong, Lin; ’pon my word. The real reason is that 
they have no paid ministers, and so there is no excuse for any one 
to stand up and talk twaddle by the hour together merely to jus- 
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tify his receipt of a salary. You see, they don’t expect to have 
any sermon ; sometimes the hour is filled up with a semi-devotional 
variety entertainment, as last night ; very often they have first-rate 
chamber-music, or selections from an oratorio. I heard the love- 
liest concerto in D minor for wood-wind and two horns in a chapel 
about six Sundays ago. You see, most of these artist fellows are 
Dissenters at heart, though, of course, they daren’t say so openly ; 

and so they play and sing for these people at a merely nominal 
fee, just to salve their own consciences. But when these chapel- 
folk do have a sermon it’s bound to be worth listening to. People- 
won’t stand twaddle when they could have the best classical music 
instead, and for nothing. Nobody ever gets up to preach unless 

he has something to say, and is dying to say it. Why, one night 

there was a woman preaching. By Jove! she played on the people 
just as if they were a fiddle, and she were a Paganini; sometimes 

the whole chapel was a ripple of laughter, and sometimes a dead 
hush, in which you could hear the people’s tears dropping. ’Pon 
my soul, I began to get quite afraid of myself; if I’d stayed much 

longer that woman would have had me up to the penitent form ; 

so I watched when no one was looking, and crept out unnoticed.” 


Such is Lord Belila’s account of chapel-folk, and their doings ; 
and I believe in the main his description is correct, though a trifle 
over-coloured, for I have heard similar accounts from many other 
sources. In church the men sit on the right hand side and the 
women on the left, as you face the Altar; they are separated by a 
rood-screen twelve feet high, which divides the nave exactly in 
half, the seats being so arranged that the worst-placed man can 
just see the left edge of the Altar; and vice versé for the women. 
And when going to Church or returning, and during the service, 
very woman from duchess to work-girl has her head and shoulders 
covered by a coarse gray shawl, which has to be the regulation 
uniform. I don’t quite see how the Dissenters make their goings- 
on square with what St. Paul says, and yet they profess to be such 
sticklers for the supreme and sole authority of the Scriptures. 


In the reign of Amenthes XIII. a remarkable crisis occurred 
in the history of Dissent. Chance fortunately enabled His 
Majestic Serenity to tide safely over an event which would per- 
haps otherwise have resulted in the destruction of the Empire. 

The leading College of Grantoxon, dedicated to the Divine 
Unity, of which College Grontham is, in some respects, a kind of 
appanage (as Newin Hall is of the rival College of St. Hion), com- 
prises almost half of the University. Yet, in spite of this vast 
preponderance, both in numbers and in wealth, there had never 
‘been a single Master Mathematician among the candidates from 
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Unity College for the space of thirteen years. How rapturous 
was their delight when at last they secured the long coveted prize, 
But, alas, there was one drawback. The Master Mathematician 
was a Dissenter; fortunately, one of a milder kind; one, indeed, 
of the most respectable sort, a sort that almost shades off into 
Churchmanship. Amenthes XIII. recognised the gravity of the 
situation; and sent an Imperial Commission, with full powers to 
enable the Master and Fellows of Unity College to put things on 
the easiest possible footing for the distinguished graduate. In 
this one case it was decided to waive the usual restriction about 
taking priest’s orders. Everything was cut down to the one 
irreducible minimum—he must sign a declaration that he was a 
bond fide member of the Established Church. The Master and 
Fellows went in a body to the young graduate’s rooms, and in 
dulcet tones explained to him that signing this paper was a mere 
form, absolutely compulsory both by College and by Imperial 
Statutes ; but that he would be free to go wherever he pleased on 
Sundays, and no question would ever be asked, provided only he 






did not attend any Dissenting chapel in academical costume. No } 


offer could have been more liberal in spirit and in form. Yet he 
refused, and refused in terms which were final and unmistakeable. 
His Majestic Serenity was naturally much incensed. An Imperial 
Council was held, and it was decided that he must be deported to a 
solitary oasis called Newlandsea, inhabited by a savage tribe who 
had never been thought worthy of extermination in the reigns of 
Amenthes the Great and his successor. This oasis lies in the 
midst of a boundless and trackless desert of burning sand; and 
its sole source of moisture is a volcanic crack in the earth’s crust. 
Hither the poor man was deported, and left to spend the rest of 
his days among the barbarians. Nor was he long without a com- 
panion. Incredible as it may seem, the very next year there was 
another Master Mathematician from Unity College, and he was a 
Dissenter of the most virulent and pronounced kind. A day of 
solemn fasting and humiliation was observed in Grantoxon, and 
the culprit was deported to join his partner in guilt in Newlandsea.. 
There began to be ominous symptoms of public pity for these two 
unfortunates. It was impossible to gag all the newspapers, and 
indeed long before all reference to their case was officially declared 
“ tabu,” the Imperial Dai/y Lyre, with its wonted energy and push, 
had sent special reporters, and had published full-length “ inter- 
views ” of the most harrowing kind, profusely illustrated by photo- 


gravure blocks. Indeed, when the fiat of “ tabu” was promulgated,. 


the public had become rather weary of seeing the portraits of these 


two great Dissenting martyrs flaring on the Imperial Daily Lyre 


wall-posters throughout the length and breadth of civilisation. And: 


a. anatase 
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when, in a single night, the police had cleansed civilisation of this 
standing eyesore the public felt rather relieved. In Erewhono- 
utopia, out of sight is out of mind. At this moment the hand of 
Providence visibly interfered on behalf of orthodoxy. The natives 
of Newlandsea wore a garment made of one piece of woven goat’s 
hair, with one hole for the head, two for the arms, and a string to 
tie it round the waist. Now the arch-heretic’s clothes had worn 
out during his first year; but while they hung together he had 
planned a novel dress of a singularly appropriate kind . He ob- 
tained from the natives a sufficiency of goats’-hair cloth, and cut 
out and sewed together a combination garment which, in front or 
back outline, was a faithful reproduction of Euclid, Book I., Prop. 
47, doubled upon itself. In this figure the hypotenuse was exactly 
equal to half his own maximum breadth multiplied by Pi. Hence 
his body would easily slip into it. The four subsidiary squares 
would clothe his legs and arms. His head and neck, as he well 
knew, needed no clothing, and might be neglected. He forgot 
about the hole for his neck. But this defect he never discovered, 
for it is obvious that his body could not be got into its destined 
place without passing through the smaller aperture of the oblique 
squares ; the greater through the less, which is absurd. He had 
not troubled himself about this, because he believed that the diffi- 
culty could be solved by applying a formula from the Fourth 
Dimension in space; but when it came to the pinch of practical 
experiment this formula constantly evaded all attempts at recollec- 
tion. Thus he spent his days in turning this weird garment inside 
out, and crooning over it dreamy snatches of Quaternions and 
Directed Lengths, in a vain search for the forgotten formula ; until 
at last his own clothes dropped from him piecemeal, and he became 
hopelessly imbecile. In this melancholy state he was brought back 
again to the Capital, and confined in a room one wall of which was 
made of plate glass, so that he could be seen without fear of any 
heretical defilement of the observer’s ears. Two clergymen 
exhibited the poor creature daily, and gave away tracts, in which 
the imbecile Master Mathematician was held up as a warning of 
the terrible results of the sin of schism. These clergymen gave a 
ticket to each visitor to the show; such tickets were available as 
railway passes from and to any part of the Empire; and each 
tract could be used as a pass to cover a thirty mile ride if the 
person presenting it could correctly recite any sentence from the 
tract of which the booking-clerk gave him five consecutive words. 
Such was the astuteness of the Church propaganda. In this way 
the plague was stayed, and thenceforward not a single case of a 
Dissenting Master Mathematician ever occurred again in 
Grantoxon. 
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The fate of his fellow prisoner was widely different ; perhaps 
because he had sufficient strength of character to resist the subtle 
fascination of Directed Lengths and the Fourth Dimension in 
space. He applied himself diligently to learning and improving 
upon all the local industries of the harmless savages among whom 
his lot had been permanently cast. They soon found that where 
they grew one ear of corn he grew twenty ; and that his goat’s-hair 
woven garments were a better protection against heat and cold, 
and also lasted far longer than their own. In this way he became 
their teacher; learned their language, and in due time not only 
civilized, but Christianised them. One unforeseen and unfortunate 
result of this was that the improved pattern of goat’s-hair cloth 
which he taught them to weave became an eminently marketable 
article. But this tragic consummation of his life-story I must 
reserve for my final chapter. 


E*ITORIAL NOTES. 





P. 222. “ The latter woreneither hats nor bonnets.” This was 
probably a privilege of the choir (who were performers). The 
congregation no doubt observed St- Paul’s rule (in the mere letter). 


P. 225. “ The Story of the Mad Mathematician.” I cannot 
help thinking that the Mahatma has been playing some trick on 
Miss Hog’s memory or imagination. The correspondence between 
Martian history and our own is so incredibly precise that such a 
divergence is the more remarkable. The case of Professor Challis 
does indeed prove that a man may be Senior Wrangler (1825) and 
yet may be (or perhaps may become) hopelessly incapable i: the 
affairs of real life. However, it is unsafe to argue too dogmatically 
on mere grounds of analogy. The Martian Master Mathematicians 
may have been less hard-headed and practical than our own normal 
Senior Wranglers. And indeed, as the Mahatma hinted, the Mar- 
tians are more self-consistent and thorough-going than we are. 
The Nonconformist Senior Wrangler from Trinity College in 1860 
became a judge ; the Nonconformist Senior Wrangler from Trinity 
in 1861 was elected Principal of the College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and their two consecutive cases, followed in quick suc- 
cession by other Nonconformist successes, not indeed so brilliant, 
but all well within the fellowship range at Trinity, led to the Par- 
liamentary agitation which ended in the abolition of religious tests 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Thereupon both our Universities took 
a fresh lease of life, and became seats of real religion and real 
education, instead of sleeping-places for orthodox decorum. 

Mr. Conybeare, in some reminiscences of Cambridge (Cam- 
bridge Review, April 29th, 1909, page 349), tells us that 1860 
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marked the point of change from a Cambridge whose mottos were 
Ne quid ninus and Nil admirari, to the modern Cambridge, whose 
ideal is “the strenuous life.” It certainly is no accident that 1860 
marked the triumphant entry into the University of Nonconformist 
martyrdom. The two things are closely related as cause and effect. 
After all, religion is the fundamental force in all human life, life 
intellectual, as well as life spiritual. A University in which the 
teachers were compelled to be “inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost” to retain salaries of some four or five hundred a year, was 
self-doomed to intellectual as well as spiritual paralysis. The 
indelible disgrace of the Airy and Challis bungling by which Eng- 
land was robbed of the glory of the greatest of all astronomical 
discoveries since the time of Newton, was the inevitable counter- 
part of a religious system under which Trinity undergraduates used 
somewhat hyperbolically to boast that their chaplain could give any 
other chaplain up to “Pontius Pilate,” and yet finish the service a 
clear head and neck ahead of all other competitors. Mr. J. W. 
Clark (Cambridge Review, March 4th, 1909, p. 303), tells us a 
story which aptly illustrates what was the spiritual atmosphere of 
the days before Whewell became Master of Trinity. A certain 
dean “ hauled up” an undergraduate for non-attendance at Chapel. 
The undergraduate’s excuse was that he did not feel devotionally 
inclined. “ Sir,” said the dean, “ we don’t want your prayers 
in chapel, we want to see your face.” The college dean 
of those days had not attained to the painful self-control of the 
Commander of H.M.S. “ Pinafore.” 

Another story, for which I myself can vouch, still more clearly 
illustrates the state of religion in the early sixties. At Trinity 
College we were regularly fined sixpence if we failed to attend 
morning service on the first Sunday in each month The fine was 
entered in our buttery bills. The theory was that, there being a 
communion service on that particular day, non-attendance was 
merely an excuse to avoid the collection. So the collection was thus 
gathered perforce through the College Bursar, in spite of the offer- 
tory “sentence,” which enjoins voluntary giving, “not grudgingly 
or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver.” Of course, no 
one was compelled to communicate; the godless herd came out 
pell-mell immediately after the Prayer for the Church Militant, 
leaving a few “pi’s” to shiver in the empty cold. One of the 
latter, whom we will call Smith, for some special reason happened 
to come out one Sunday among the non-communicants. A burly 
boating friend of his cannoned against him in the crush; then, 
suddenly recognising him, called out, “Hullo, Smith! How is it 
you're not stopping for lunch to-day?” Thank God, such a blas- 
phemy would be a moral impossibility in modern Cambridge ; now 
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that there is nothing remarkable in finding the Nonconformist son 
of that great Nonconformist, Dr. Dale, actually officiating as Dean 
in his own College Chapel at Trinity Hall. I believe that most 
Colleges have a well attended eight o’clock communion service 
every Sunday morning; and if any one doubts whether congre- 
gational devotion can be at once masculine and enthusiastic, let 
him go to hear the Trinity undergraduates sing their Sunday even- 
ing hymn in College Chapel (an entirely modern innovation) I 
should think the nearest equivalent would be the Prussian Army 
singing Ein Feste Burg, with their rifles yet smoking after the 
battle of Sadowa or Sedan. 


[To be concluded.} 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


“The Human Race.”! is the somewhat ambitious title of a 
small work dealing with the past, present and probable future of 
humanity. On careful perusal it will be found to con- 
tain much original thought and the summary of man’s progress in 
the past is as complete as the space at the author’s disposal will 
admit. Throughout the book, however, there is a tendency to mix 
up theology and science in a manner that is not conducive to the 
advancement of either. We are told, for instance, that: “It 
would be absurd and illogical to deny the existence of a designing 
mind in the universe”; but thé chief evidence in favour of this 
statement appears to be that the author cannot find any other 
explanation of some of the phenomena to which he refers. This 
reminds one somewhat of the ancient Greeks, who attributed 
thunder and lightning to the direct action of Jupiter. Had they 
been acquainted with high tension electricity, Jupiter would neces- 
sarily have had to take a back seat. The three chapters on man’s 
vices contain the results of much research on the drink question, 
and may be recommended to those interested in that subject. 


We have received M. Thomas’s second volume of the “ Descrip- 
tion Géologique de la Tunisie.”2 This splendid work gives the 
labours of the Mission of the Scientific Exploration of the French 
Protectorate of Tunis. The second volume is devoted to the stra- 
tigraphy of the Palzeozoic and Mesozoic districts. It is paged from 
the first volume, and contains pages 223-717, besides a bibliographic 
index. The author enters into an immense number of details re- 
specting both the strata and the contained fossils. The text is 
excellently well illustrated by nearly a hundred line drawings of 
surface levels and sections of strata. It is impossible to go into a 
detailed description in a short notice; but what we have said is 
sufficient to suggest to the expert student the value of this report of 
the operations of the Mission during the last quarter of a century. 


1. “The Human Race: its past, present and probable future,” By J. Samuelson, 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1910. 

2. ‘Essai d’une Description Géologique de la Tunisie.” Par Philippe Thomas, 
Membre de la Mission de 1’ Exploration Scientifique de la Tunisie. Deuxiéme Partie. 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 
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“ Le Secret des Farnése,”! by the erudite author of “ Le Secret 
du Regent,” throws a flood of light on a hitherto obscure subject. 
For the purpose of this monograph Professor Bourgeois has ran- 
sacked the secret archives of the Duchy of Parma in the XVIII. 
century. Giulio Alberoni, son of a gardener at Piacenza, played 
in his time, many parts. Up to the age of ten he could neither 
read nor write. The Barnabites taught him sufficient Latin for 
receiving minor orders, then he became a pupil of the Jesuits, and 
afterwards studied law. He was ordained priest when he was six- 
and-twenty, and proceeded to Rome with his pupil, the son of Ven- 
dome Duke of Parma. In 1792 the War of the Spanish Succession 
between the Bourbons and the Hapsburgs broke out, and Alberoni 
became the accredited agent of the Duke of Parma. He accompanied 
Vendéme’s expedition to Piedmont, and, for fourteen years, wore 
the uniform of an Italian officer, sharing all the hardships of the 
campaign. He instructed Marie Louise, Philip’s first wife, in 
diplomacy, and, when she died brought about the marriage of 
Elizabeth Farnése with that monarch, and procured the dismissal 
of Mme. des Ursins from the Spanish Court. Alberoni served 
his native duchy so faithfully and well, that it enjoyed peace for a 
century after his death. M. Bourgeois has vindicated him from 
the charges brought againist him by Saint-Simon. The bulk of his 
vast fortune was left to found an institution for educating poor but 
clever boys. This monograph throws a flood of light on an hitherto 
obscure period of history, and is of unparalleled interest. 





CLASSICAL. 


Mr. Richards’s “ Aristophanes and Others,”! offers nearly four 
hundred pages, chiefly of textual criticism, on the same lines as 
the author's previous book, “ Notes on Xenophon and Others.” A 
third volume is promised before long, “ concerned mainly with the 
text of Plato.” In the present work, the larger sections deal with 
textual criticisms on Aristophanes, and on the Greek Comic Frag- 
ments ; the Diction of Aristophanes, and the Diction of the Comic 


er I. Le Secret des Farnése. Philippe V et la Politique d’ Alberoni.” Par Emile 
Bourgeois. Paris: Liburnis Armand Colin. 

1. ** Aristophanes and Others.” By Henry Richards, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham Coll, Oxford. London: Grant Richards, 
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Fragments; Notes on the Attic Orators. There is also an im- 
portant chapter “On the use of the words rpaywdd¢ and 
xwuwddc.” Among the shorter sections are notes on Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, the “Treatise on the Sublime,” Demetrius, the 
Life of Apollonius by Philostratus, Hippocrates, and Passages 
from Greek Elegiac and Lyric Poets. Two miscellaneous sections 
are entitled “ Varia” and “Silva Critica.” As an appendix, the 
author has inserted a Latin speech which, as an outgoing Senior 
Proctor, he had “on one occasion—now distant,” to deliver. Four 
indispensable indices bring the varied contents of the book readily 
to the hands of the student. Most of this critical apparatus has 
already appeared at intervals during the last dozen years, in either 
the Classical Review, the Classical Quarterly, or the Journal of 
Philology. Classical scholars will be glad to have the valuable 
scattered material brought here within the covers of an excellently 
well got-up book. 





ART. 


Nearly fourteen years ago the Westminster Review hailed the 
appearance of a work worthy of the old scholarship and the new 
science of Oxford. The occasion was the publication in 1896 of 
the first two volumes of “The Cults of the Greek States,”1 by Lewis 
Richard Farnell. The publication of two further volumes was simi- 
larly noticed here in 1907; and now a fifth volume, with a general 
index of the five volumes, completes the work. 


In his first preface the author said modestly: “A compen- 
dious account of Greek cults, that should analyze and estimate the 
record left by Greek literature and monuments of the popular and 
public religion, has long been a desideratum in English, and even 
to a certain extent in German scholarship. . . . I have tried to dis- 
entangle myth from religion, only dealing with the former so far 
as it seems to illustrate the latter, and have aimed at giving a com- 
plete account of the names and ideas that were attached, and of 
the ceremonies that were consecrated by the Greek States to their 
chief divinities.” 

A summary of the contents of the five volumes of the work, 
which comprise carefully executed plates of the monuments de- 
scribed, will show how extensive is the field that has been covered 
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in ancient literature, archeology and art. Ist volume: Aniconic 
and Iconic ages; Cronos; Zeus; Hera; Athens. Second volume: 
Artemis (Upia, Nemesis, Adrasteia, Hekate); Eileithyia; Aphro- 
dite. These two volumes are paged continuously—791 pages and 
59 inset plates. Third volume: Ge; Demeter and Kore-Perse- 
phone; Hades-Plouton; Mother of the Gods, Rhea-Cybele—4o5 
pages, 34 plates, and a coin plate. Fourth volume: Poseidon; 
Apollo—462 pages, 49 plates, and 2 coin plates. Fifth volume: 
Hermes; Dionysos; Hestia; Hephistos; Ares; minor cults—507 
pages, 59 plates, and 2 coin plates, with 11 two-columned pages of 
alphabetical index of whole work. 


For each of these headings, successive chapters treat the cults 
of the god, their ethnologic origins and varied history; the cult 
monuments; the ideal types; and, in such cases as Apollo and 
Dionysos, separate chapters on ritual. Footnotes handle the 
modern erudition, while the chapters are followed by numbered 
references to the texts of classical literature, regularly reproducing 
the entire original text; and the geographical registers are given 
with like fulness. 


At the end of this stage of his learned journey—for new 
prospects rise still before him—the author says: “The title of 
this treatise is an answer to the criticism that only a portion of 
Greek religion in its widest sense has been presented, the public 
and official part. . . . Much of higher Greek thought and aspira- 
tion is, indeed, revealed in the study of the state-mysteries of 
Eleusis, which occupies a large part of the third volume. And for 
the rest I plead in defence of my choice of subject that the state- 
cults represent throughout a long period what was -strongest and 
most attractive in the popular religion. What the people strongly 
clave to was taken up and organised by the community; and in 
the sphere of religious life and practice there was, for many cen- 
turies, little divorce between the individual and the State. There- 
fore the history of the State-cults is the main exposition of Greek 
religion, and reflects in clear light the life of the Greek people, 
their migrations and settlements, their institutions of the country- 
side and village, of the family and clan, and pre-eminently of the 
Polis, and finally their growth and achievements in law, morality, 
and art.” 


The utility, quite apart from the scientific authority, of such 
a work is patent in all our art and poetry and literature. For we 
still walk in the sunshine and shadow of ancient Greece. Our own 
thought, if it is to be true, our statements of the past, and our 
creations for the future, if they are to be genuine, must be en- 
lightened from pages like these. In history and archeology alone, 
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it is safe to say that this is the only single work which satisfies the 
desideratum in English scholarship recognised by the author from 
the beginning of his undertaking. 


It is, therefore, with regret, mingled with hope that we receive 
his latest words: “The fulfilment of the promise of the title is 
incomplete . . . no room could be found for a full account of hero- 
worship and the cults of the dead, and of the various ideas thereto 
attaching. I hope to be able subsequently to publish in a different 
setting the various materials I have gathered under this head, and 
the conclusions that I have drawn from them. . . And I feel now 
the better fitted to labour in a somewhat wider field, as the Greek 
religion, reflecting so vividly as it does both the higher and the 
lower workings of the religious sense, serves perhaps as the best 
point of departure for wider study of comparative religion.” 


Most certainly, as Wilde Lecturer in Comparative Religion, 
Mr. Farnell has, in these five volumes, a foundation so strongly 
laid that others as well as himself will have to build on it. There 
is another reason for us to be proud of this. With English prac- 
tical judgment, he has avoided the piecemeal of German erudition 
and French system. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“ How I Discovered the North Pole,”! by “Elihu S. Wank,” 
is an exceedingly humorous skit on the notorious Peary-Cook 
expeditions. In the appendices the artist has found inspiration in 
the titles of several novels, ¢.g., “ The Carcase,” lately published by 
Messrs. Everett and Co. This is by far the cleverest book of its 
kind that the Christmas season has produced, and, in the light of 
recent revelations, may even have a certain historical value. 


Of “Tropical Tales, and Other Stories,”? by Dolf Wyllarde, 
the former are, in style and treatment, reminiscent of Victoria 
Cross. Morals, it has been cynically observed, are a question of 
climate, and in “ Tropical Tales.” the thermometer plays an im- 


1. ‘*How I discovered the North Pole.” By Elihu S. Wank. Edited by A. 
Gordon Jones. Illustrated by George A. Stevens. London: Everett & Co. 

2. ‘Tropical Tales other Stories,” By Dolf Wyllarde. London; Stanley 
Paul & Co. . 
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portant part. The views of the author may be summarised in the 
lines she quotes :— 


“ Man is fire, and woman is tow, 
And the devil comes and begins to blow.” 


“ Plaisir d’amour ” is the longest and best. “Man by Moonlight” — 
is revolting in its cynicism. All, however, are not only clever, but 
have a literary value, which, being rare nowadays, should be 
appreciated. 


In “ The House of the Majority,”3 the talented author of “The 
Sybil of Bond Street ”—a story which received favourable notice in 
the Westminster Review—deals, as did its predecessor, with the 
phenomenal frauds of spiritualism, but on a more ambitious plan. 
Doreen Clancy, at the opening of the story, is little better than an 
overworked drudge to a vulgar and bibulous aunt, who keeps a 
lodging-hcuse in a mean street in Sheffield. The girl is strikingly 
handsome, strong-willed, and conscious of possessing occult 
powers. Although imperfectly educated, she is, by reason of her 
individuality, superior to her surroundings. To obtain revenge for 
a slight, she burns the waxen effigy of its author, after the fashion 
of witches from time immemorial. After quarrelling with her 
relations, she quits her sordid home, and acts as medium to Edgar 
Saule, the famous spiritualist, who, although she is unaware of the 
fact at the time, turns out to be her stepfather. His fortunes are 
just then at a low ebb, so he determines to exploit her in partner- 
ship with a clever doctor who is under a cloud for unprofessional 
conduct. A house is hired, séances are held, and a thriving trade 
done on the credulity of the wealthy, and the upshot of this is 
madness and death to the principal parties concerned in it. Doreen 
Clancy is a fine conception, and the struggle waged in her breast 
between hate and love for the man on whom she believed she had 
brought disasters, is depicted with appalling intensity. “The 
House of the Majority” holds the reader’s attention from the first 
page to the last. 


Until public interest in the subiect became exhausted, the 
Indian Mutiny continued to produce a heavy crop of stories with 
more or less pretensions to historical accuracy. These have, for 
the most part, been deservedly forgotten. The present genera- 
tion will, therefore, be prepared to enjoy “Love Besieged: A 
Romance of the Presidency in Lucknow,”4 by Mr. Charles E. 
Pearce, who has based it on the account by Lieutenant Thomson, 


3. ‘‘ The House of the Majority.” By G. D. Vauriard. London: Everett & Co 
4. ‘Love Besieged.” By Charles E. Pearce, London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
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one of the survivors of the Cawnpore massacre. Azimoolah Khan 
—the villain of the story—is an historical personage who actually 
instigated the horrors associated with the name of Nana Sahib. 
After his death piles of compromising letters from Society ladies 
in London were fqund in his possession. He was a handsome and 
_ fascinating man, who had received a brilliant Western education, 
and was regarded as loyal to the British rule. The most interest- 
ing character in this vivid narrative is Captain Jack Hawke—a 
“black sheep” who, by a series of heroic acts, more than redeems 
the error of his past, and wins eventually the hand of Jean Ather- 
ton—is a well-drawn and sympathetic character. There is no 
lack of sensational episodes and hair-breadth escapes. Taken as 
a whole, “ Love Besieged ” reflects credit on its author. 





POETRY. 


The author of “Echoes of the Infinite,”! has a fertile pen, 
this book being his eighteenth volume of verse. The “Echoes” 
are short lyrics, in smooth and graceful verse. The author’s muse 
seems most readily to occupy itself with meditations upon and 
descriptions of natural objects and scenes. We have failed to 
discover anything in the several pieces above mellifluous rhythm 
and ingenious toying with the subject treated of. One of the 
longest and most interesting pieces is “ Birds and Bards,” in which 
our principal poets are coupled with representative singing birds. 
Why the poet and the special bird should in the several instances 
be placed together, does not always appear. Here is a sample :—- 


“The silver-tongued reed-warbler makes me think 
Of faery themes. 

In moonlit music from the river brink 
Soft Spenser dreams. 

The homely greenfinch’s high yearnings mask 
Pure Cowper’s ‘ Task.’ 

The missel-thrush’s bold, plain utterance 
Is Scott’s romance.” 


“The Heart of Life,”2 by Miss Ethel Ashton Edwards, is a 
tiny booklet of verses marked by high seriousness and distinction. 
Certain of them are reprinted from The Atheneum, The 


1. ‘Echoes of the Infinite.” By Marcus S. C. Rickards, Author of *‘Creation’s 
Hope,” “‘ Poems New and Old,” &c., &c. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 

2. “The Heart of Life.” By Ethel Ashton Edwards. Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes, 
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Academy, and other high-class periodicals. A fair impression of 
the author’s outlook on life may be conveyed by the following 
stanzas from the title-poem :— 


Time was I feared to meet my human friend, 
Lest voice of earth should silence heavenlier song ; 
I would draw near to Nature ; she should send 
Diviner music, tender, and more strong. 
But, now no voice pleads ever, hands are cold 
That not in life shall hold my hands again, 
The wind’s song is not wistful, as of old, 
And ah! the dreadful sobbing of the rain. 


Of the rest, the more noticeable are “ Mothers of Kings,” “ The 
Fool's Song,” and “A Song of Bereavement.” The first-named 
deserves a place in any anthology of modern English verse. 


» 
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